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... NEW LITERATURE ... 


To help the offering firms detem; 
which literature you require, when 
questing an item, be sure to liy 
specifications shown ... and 5 


saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINE 


estinghpuse 


micarta 


data book 


MICARTA PLASTIC DATA BOOK 
—A storehouse of information on in- 
dustrial Micarta plastic, durably 
spiral-bound and in colorful, easy-to- 
read format is available now from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. This 50- 
page handbook was prepared for the 
designer and user of industrial mate- 
rials. Color-keyed for convenient ref- 
erence, the three main sections discuss 
Laminated Micarta, Molded Micarta, 
and Machining Data. Not only are 
the explanations of the uses, grade 
and property data, design and appli- 
cations quickly understood in the 
crisp presentation but postage-free in- 
vitations are included if additional in- 


formation is desired. For your copy: 


Write Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
P.O. Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


LIGHT METALS PUBLICATION 
—A 54 page booklet in two col- 
ors has just been published by 
the Aluminum Company of 
America. Sixty-five years of work 
in the Aluminum Research Lab- 
oratories are described in this 
booklet entitled, “Research at 
ALCOA.” It provides a_bibli- 
ography of technical articles 
about aluminum and lists more 
than 1000 books, technical pa- 
pers and articles prepared by Al- 
coa research scientists in the last 
35 years. This is a reference use- 
ful for industrial and college 
laboratories and libraries. Copies 
may be obtained from Alcoa Sales 
Offices or from Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, 726 Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CHARTING PUBLICATION — The 
publication of a 16-page brochure 
describing the Chart-Pak method of 
prefabricated charting of statistical 
charts, organization charts and office 
lay-outs has just been announced. The 
brochure contains material explain- 
ing this pre-fabricated method of 
charting plus facsimilies of the pres- 
sure-sensitive components. Copies are 
available from Chart-Pak, Inc., Stam- 


ford, Conn. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE. in CON- 
CRETE MANUAL—Emphasis is 
given to the aspects of year round 
use of calcium chloride in con- 
crete in a new 40-page manual 
just published by the Calcium 
Chloride Institute. While most 
concrete users know the benefits 
of calcium chloride in cold 
weather there may be some who 
do not realize that it can be used 
as effectively in warmer tempera- 
tures. The Manual states that at 
70° and colder, calcium chloride 
is most effectively used at the rate 
of 2% by weight of cement in 
the mix; while similar advan- 
tages may be gained in tempera- 
ture above 70° by using calcium 
chloride at the rate of one per 
cent per bag of cement in the 
mix. The data based on more 
than 25 years of research and 
field investigations deals with the 
use of calcium chloride in port- 
land cement concrete and such 
topics as: initial and final set, 
early strength, ultimate strength, 
curing, workability and density, 
resistance to surface wear; air- 
entrained concrete and other 
phases. Your copy of Manual 
CM-I may be obtained by writ- 
ing: Caleium Chloride Institute, 
909 Ring Building, Washington 


6, D. C. 


MINERAL SEPARATION BULLE- 
TIN—New separation equipment for 
use in testing samples of ores. design- 
ing of flowsheets and complete mill 
equipment is explained in a new bul- 
letin issued by Carpco Engineering 
and Manufacturing. These high ten- 
sion, electrostatic and magnetic sepa- 
rators not only are pictured but de- 
tail diagrams of the action are help- 
fully included. For your copy write: 
Carpco Engineering and Manufactur- 
ing, Jacksonville 6, Florida. 


First Aid Helps 
For Fall Programs 


Do you want program; 
that fairly sparkle for you 
1954-1955 schedule of 
meetings. There’s nothing 
like making use of visual 
aids to step up enthusiasm 
and to boost attendance at 
your meetings! 

The AMERICAN ENGL 
NEER “New Literature” fea. 
ture lists these two films as 
helps to program chairmen 
in planning meetings for the 
new season. Notice of others 
will be given to you as we 
receive them. 

A new 16 mm color mo. 
tion picture with sound, 
“Whatever We Do,” has 
just been released by Air 
Reduction Sales Co. It isa 
basic documentary _ film 


gases, covering their key 
uses in industry, and the 
ways in which they appear 
in our daily lives as parts of 
familiar products. Running 
time: 23 minutes. 

The film may be bor 
rowed from any Air Reduce 
tion district office or by ap- 
plying to: Air Reduction 
Sales Co., 60 East 42nd St, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

““Making the Most of the 
Spray Painting Method” 
may be borrowed from De 
Vilbiss Co. This 16 mm 
sound film shows the four 
basic principles of spray 
finishes. In conjunction with 
the film, DeVilbiss has pre 
pared a booklet which cov 
ers the film highlights and 
which also serves as a ready 
reference. The compaly 
plans to give a copy to every 
person who views the film. 
Running time: 45 minutes. 

The film may be obtained 
for showing by writing: 
Vilbiss Co., 300 Phillips 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio. 

Consult the New Liter 
ture feature of the January; 
February and March issues 
for more film titles. 
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Letters 


Ethics for Engineers .. . 
Dear Editor : 


This is in reference to the “Canons of 
fihies for Engineers” adopted by the Engi- 
neers Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, October 25, 1947, and endorsed by the 
National Society in 1948. 

In discussions with engineers in various 
localities, it has become evident to me that 
very few of the engineers know that there 
are ethical practices to be observed in our 
profession. I have found many salaried en- 
‘neers have been making a practice of do- 
ing professional engineering work in their 
spare time at extremely low fees, thereby 
creating a feeling in the area that the self- 
employed professional engineers are ex- 
opbitant in their fees. This is contrary to 
Section 27 in the “Canons.” 

Situations like these come about because 
most engineers are not aware that we, also, 
have an oath, not a Hippocratic Oath, but 
me, nevertheless, which we assume when 
ve enter the profession. I, therefore, urge 
you, in collaboration with ECPD, to utilize 
the medium of the AMERICAN ENGINEER and 
print a full-page copy of the “Canons of 
Ethics for Engineers” which each engineer 
may, if he desires, cut out for future ref- 


erence. 
I believe that by bringing “ethics” to the 
attention of the engineers who are not 
aware that they exist, you will be acting 
in the public interest and further benefit 


of the profession. 
A. Wise, P.E., 
Patchogue, N. Y. 


Plaudits for Sturgis... 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on the excellent article 
by Major General Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., 
Chief of the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
in your May issue. As a practicing consult- 
ing engineer and a former instructor in both 
public high schools and engineering col- 
leges, I heartily endorse his concern over 
the general drift in public schools away 
from mathematics and sciences toward the 
w-called “social studies.” 

As Major General Sturgis expresses it, 
“+ The mental discipline of the three 
R's has been thrown overboard in favor of 
‘happy well-adjusted children’.” I feel he is 
ilo on firm ground in his rather caustic 
iticism of the “thoroughness” of teaching 
in mathematics for the few students who are 
exposed to it. The results he cited of a test 
given the freshman class of the University 
of Michigan in which approximately one- 
third of the students could not multiply two 
nixed numbers or express a fraction as a 
decimal should give us all reason to ques- 
Po some of the current trends in educa- 
on, 

James P. O’Donnett, P.E., 
New York, N. Y. 


Another Viewpoint . . . 


Dear Editor: 

E The article by Major General Samuel D. 
Sturgis, Jr., Chief of the Army Engineers, 
Most interesting, especially as indicating 
the needs of the Army Engineers for profes- 
sional engineers. 

Recently I called to the attention of the 
Adjutant General’s Office the fact that one 
* our recent civil engineering graduates 
“ith some construction experience after be- 
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ing drafted had been assigned to a field 
radio repairman school where he was the 
only college graduate in his class. In reply, 
I received an explanation of the Army pro- 
gram for the “Utilization of Enlisted Scien- 
tific and Professional Personnel” but it was 
pointed out that “in the case of civil engi- 
neers the Army has found that selecting per- 
sonnel who possess a master’s degree or a 
bachelor’s degree plus two years work ex- 
perience results in filling all Army require- 
ments for enlisted civil engineers.” 

There certainly appears to be some incon- 
sistency between General Sturgis’ point of 
view and that of the Adjutant General, and 
I wonder who is trying to kid whom! Is 
there any wonder that we in engineering 
education sometimes get a bit confused and 
even critical of the military use of our grad- 
uates? We are not asking for commissions 
for them but simply reasonable use of their 
education and experience. 

G. A. Marston, P.E., 
Dean of Engineering 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 


Nuclear Engineering .. . 


Dear Editor: 

I have just read in the May issue the ar- 
ticle entitled “Nuclear Engineering: the 
Newest Branch,” by Leonard E. Johnston, 
P.E. I disagree with Mr. Johnston’s thesis 
that nuclear engineering should be consid- 
ered as another branch of our profession to 
which the State Boards of Engineering Ex- 
aminers should grant registration. 

I have been engaged in the nuclear en- 
ergy program since 1944 and presently 
teach the courses in Nuclear Science and 
Engineering at New York University. To 
me nuclear engineering is another indus- 
trial specialty just as we may classify as 
specialties petroleum and_petro-chemical 
engineering, synthetic fibres engineering, 
resins and plastics engineering, pulp and 
paper engineering, etc. 

Mr. Johnston’s own arguments can be 
used to contradict his thesis: 

1) This is an industry which has be- 
come immense in scope and size by 
applying the normal engineering ap- 
proach to completely new problems. 

2) The engineers now serving satisfac- 
torily at the National Reactor Test- 
ing Station near Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
are well divided among the conven- 
tional branches of engineering and 
were not trained as nuclear engi- 
neers. 


(Continued on page 39) 


FIRE 
SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


@ Engineers, Designers, and 

Manufacturers of Electrical Sys- 

tems for the Protection of Life 
and Property from Fire 


See advertisements in Penna. Society Year 
Book, N. J. P. E., and N. Y. P. E. 
ACME FIRE ALARM CO., INC. 
C. W. Mitchell, P.E., President 
106 Seventh Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


REVOLVATOR & 
SOth 


Lift Efficiency 

Door-to-Door Warehouse 
Handling Efficiency 

For the efficient flow of goods 
“i within and without a plant — 

ae from production to storage — 
to shipping — there is no lift 
truck on the market today that 
surpasses the Revolvator Go- 
Getter line. 


Illustrated above is the high 
lift model Go-Getter—a favor- 
ite of the food producers — 
accepted throughout all indus- 
try. In 2000-3000 Ib. capacities 
—remarkably adept in narrow 
aisle work, the Revolvator 
Go-Getter high lift truck 
permits great economies in 
warehousing. 


Write for the full facts today. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8782 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 


STEP & HANDLE 


FOR REACHING HIGH PLACES 


TRADE mae 
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for 
FILE ROOM 


STOCK BIN 
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ELIMINATES LADDERS 
PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 
STURDILY CONSTRUCTED 


,| FITS ALL STANDARD STEEL 
OR WOOD SHELVING 


EASY \ || 
TO INSTALL 


Write or phone 


| |PEND 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: Write, asking us to send you STEP N FETCH with 
the understanding you may return it without charge within ten days. 


NARVA PRODUCTS, INC. 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17,N.Y. MU. 5-2079 
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Kenneth E. Trombley, 
Editor 


Mary Margaret Milbrath, 
Assistant to the Editor 


Vincent F. Waters, P.E., 
Chairman, Publications 
Committee, NSPE 


N.S.P.E. Officers 


Clarence T. Shoch, P.E., Pres., 
901 Hamilton Street 
Allentown, Pa. 


Rubert J. Rhinehart, P.E., Vice Pres., 
Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Louis F. Frazza, P.E., Vice Pres., 
225 Bamford Avenue 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


M. F. Wooten, Jr., P.E., Vice Pres., 
215 Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C 


Orland C. Mayer, P.E., Vice Pres., 
Idaho Power Company 
Boise, Idaho 


John B. Jardine, P.E., Vice Pres., 
Post Office Box 1429 
Fargo, N. D. 


Virgil E. Gunlock, P.E., Vice Pres., 
525 Arlington Place 
Chicago, Ill. 


T.. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E., Past Pres., 
803 Praetorian Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Russell B. Allen, P.E., Treas 
4610 Hartwick Road 
College Park, Md. 


Paul H. Robbins, P.E., Ex. Dir. 
1121 [5th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


To achieve a_ civilization 
based on human values requires 
the desire within ourselves. If 
we actually have that desire, our 
scientific, industrial, and mili- 
tary forces will fall, automatical- 
ly, into line behind it, support- 
ing with material strength the 
human qualities essential to 
over-all power and permanent 
survival, 

—Bric. Gen. C. A. LinpBercu 
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What General Electric people are 


KEONJIAN 


Formerly an electronics scientist in Lenin- 
gad, Mr. Keonjian is now with the 
Bletronics Division 


“., There is considerable progress 
in science, particularly in applied 
felds, such as electronics, in Russia. 
There are several reasons for it. 


First, the Soviet Government en- 
courages development of applied 
sience in every field which has any 
prospects of being useful for military 


purposes. 

Second, in the atmosphere of 
strong political pressure and frequent 
“purges’’ in which every individual 
lives in Russia and in satellite coun- 
tries, many people regard applied 
sciences as relatively ‘‘safe subjects’ 
that often do not follow all the 
changes and zigzags of the Com- 
munist Party line, as in the case of 
social science. Consequently, more 
people devote themselves to applied 
sciences rather than to any other 
sciences Or activities. 


Third, the Soviet scientists have 
to study the foreign languages more 
intensely than we do here. They 
watch very closely all foreign scien- 
tific and technical developments and 
- more efficient use of them than 
we do. 


Fourth, the Soviet Government 
has complete control over the school 
ystem in Russia. It determines their 
programs, number of students, and 
their assignments after graduation. 


Fifth, unlike the Western world, 
the Soviet Government is able, with- 
out any limitation, to concentrate 
the selected manpower of the coun- 
tty, as well as the full effort of its 
tchnology, in few selected fields 
which it regards vital for increase of 
military po «atial. 

There is a prevailing opinion 
among the Western scientists that 
We strongly underestimate Soviet 
sence. With few exceptions this is, 
however, not true. The Western 
scientists should always remember 
that together with some real 
achievements, there is still a con- 
siderable amount of propaganda, out- 
watd manifestation, and even char- 
latanry in most of the Soviet claims 
science, and the tragic disgrace of 
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Prof. Lysenko’s ‘‘achievements’’ in 
Soviet genetics is not without par- 
allel in other sciences behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


at the IRE, Pennsylvania Section 


F. K. McCUNE 


Mr. McCune is General Manager, Atomic 
Products Division 


““. . . We at General Electric believe 
that electric companies will be own- 
ing and operating a number of atomic 
power plants within the next ten 
years. 

We believe some of these will be 
full-scale and, what is most impor- 
tant, they will operate electrically 
at competitive costs, possibly within 
five, certainly within ten, years. 

We believe that this will be 
accomplished without Government 
subsidy for production plant con- 
struction of operation, and that 
Government-supplied fuel will be 
priced at cost-of-production levels. 

We believe that two nuclear 
reactors best suited for earliest and 
most effective competition with 
conventional fuel plants in this 
country are (a) the light water- 
moderated and cooled boiling re- 
actor, and (b) the graphite-moder- 
ated water-cooled reactor. These we 
think hold greatest promise in the 
years just ahead. 

In saying these production plants 
will operate without Government 
subsidy, I do not wish to detract 
from the immeasurable significance 
of knowledge developed through 
A.E.C. contracts. Of course, the 
Government's large expenditures for 
research and development of pluto- 
nium production reactors, mobile 
power reactors, and other power 
reactors form the base from which 
private industry can proceed. But, 
the important thing here is that we 


believe production size atomic power 
plants can be made economic. They 
will stand on their own feet. They 
may sell products to the Government. 
They will certainly buy nuclear fuel 
from the Government. But, trading 
with the Government need not be a 

subsidy. 
Atomic Industrial Forum Panel 
Washington, D. C. 


W. S. HILL 


Mr. Hill is Manager—Technical Re- 
cruiting Services, Engineering Services 
Division 

‘*. . . In the matter of educating the 
technical graduate, what industry is 
trying to say to educators concerning 
the engineer and the scientist is this: 

Give us well-rounded men. 

Cultivate habits of mind that will 
enable them to seek out unsolved 
problems, to systematically explore, 
and where possible to add to useful 
knowledge. 

Give them basic tools in the form 
of fundamental knowledge for this 
task, but above all show them how 
to acquire more tools for themselves 
as they reach the limits of their past 
training. 

Encourage qualities of initiative 
and responsibility. 

Make them aware of the economic 
evaluation society will inevitably 
put on their contributions. 

Help them toward attitudes of co- 
operation with their associates in 
work and community because much 
of their lives will be spent in work- 
ing with and for people. 

Prepare them to better adjust to 
people, situations, and the changing 
complexities of our society. 

Foster alertness to broad social 
trends and the implications these 
have to their field of work. 


G. E. Review 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 
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Professional News in Capsule Form 


William F. Ryan and Thomas E. Murray Receive Honorary Degrees © Ney 
Directors Named by Atomic Industrial Forum @ AIEE Honors Prominent Engineer 
@ Employment Trend Reported @ Other Items of Interest 


Former NSPE Vice President 
William F. Ryan received an 
honorary Doctor of Science de- 
gree from The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America during its 
commencement exercises in 
Washington, D. C., on June 8. 
The degree was conferred on Mr. 
Ryan, who is vice president and 
senior consulting engineer with 
the Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation of Boston, in recog- 
nition of his “distinguished serv- 
ices in the field of engineering, 
with particular reference to the 
spiritual and moral aspects of the 
profession.” 


Similarly honored at The Catholic 
University commencement was another 
distinguished NSPE member—Atomic 
Energy Commissioner Thomas E. 
Murray of New York. Mr. Murray also 
addressed the graduating class, mak- 
ing the widely-reported proposal that 


SHIPS. 


MACHINERY. 
AND 
MOSSBACKS 


The Autobiography 
of a Nawal Engineer 


By Harold G. Bowen, 
Vice Admiral, USN (ret.) 


Foreword by Fleet Admiral 
William D. Leahy, USN 


A frank, hard-hitting book 
in which Admiral Bowen tells 
of the revolutionary changes 
that have occurred in the field 
of marine engineering during 
the past 50 years, and of his 
personal difficulties in over- 
coming the “‘mossbacks” who 
stubbornly resisted new in- 
ventions and new techniques. 


410 pages. $6. 
Order from your bookstore, 
PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


the United States stage a “modern war 
in a capsule,” inviting world leaders 
to a demonstration of hydrogen and 
atomic weapons to impress upon all 
peoples the urgency of the need for 


peace. 
* * *% 


More than one hundred private 
firms are now members of 
the recently-established Atomic 
Industrial Forum, Inc., according 
to Walker L. Cisler, head of The 
Detroit Edison Company, who is 
president of the group. 

In addition, six more execu- 
tives have been elected to the 
Forum’s board of directors. The 
new board members are: Gordon 
Dean of Lehman Brothers, for- 
mer chairman of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission; Frank Pace, 
Jr., executive vice president, Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation; Ar- 
thur H. Bunker, president, 
Climax-Molybdenum Company; 
Leonard W. Cronkhite, presi- 
dent, Atomic Instrument Com- 
pany; J. Carlton Ward, Jr., 
president Vitro Corporation of 
America; and A. C. Monteith, 
vice president, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

The main objective of the 
Forum is to assist industry in 
the development of atomic en- 
ergy for constructive, peacetime 
purposes. 
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“He wants to see someone ex- 
perienced in hydraulics!’ 


Announcement of the election of 
A. C. Monteith of Pittsburgh, Wey}; 
inghouse Electric vice president and 
a new member of the Pennsylvanig 
SPE and NSPE, to the presidency of 
the American Institute of Electrical Pi 
Engineers was made during the 
summer meeting in Los Angeles, § 

G. J. Crowdes of Cambridge, Mass, 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. chief engi 
neer and a member of the Mass 
chusetts SPE and NSPE, is amon 
the newly-elected AIEE vice prem 
dents. The others are: J. P. Newbauer, 
Claude M. Summers, S. M. Sharp, and 
John R. Walker. 

The new officers will take over th 


Institute’s administration on Augustl, 
* * * 


Two other NSPE members 
have also been honored recently 
by the AIEE. Ross D. Brown, 
chief engineer of the Mono 
hela Power Co., Fairmont, VW. 
Va., and Charles T. Hatcher, 
division engineer with Consol: 
dated Edison Co., New York, are 
among seven leading electrical 
engineers who have been mate 
fellows of the Institute in recog 
nition of outstanding achieve 
ments in their field. 

Mr. Brown’s citation was “For 
his initiative in direction and 
engineering development of 1 
statewide electric power system, 
while Mr. Hatcher was hono 
“For service and leadership in 
research and engineering of elec 
tric power cables and thei 
application.” 

* * * 

A trend toward the laying off 0 
older engineers (those 45, 50, ani 
older) by some companies and subs ) 
quent difficulties encountered by thee 
same men in acquiring other engineer 
ing positions have been reported in 
the June 5 issue of “Industrial Rela 
tions News,” a weekly newsletter it 
the industrial relations field. The trend 
is reportedly more prominent in the 
east, the newsletter states, while nots 
pronounced in the Middle West, and 
on the West Coast the engineering eM 
ployment market remains fairly tight 
Types of engineers most affected, @ 
cording to the newsletter’s inform 


tion, are civil and mechanical. 
% * 


NSPE’s first president, Dt 
David B. Steinman, receiv 
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norary degree of Doctor of Civil Engineering in 


mn , special ceremony June 30 at the University of 
| Bologna in Italy, reportedly the oldest university 
in the world. 

New} pr. Steinman has been visiting Italy for confer- 
‘imeers fences With the authorities in regard to the develop- 
ment of plans for the financing and construction 
of the Messina Straits Bridge to connect Italy and 
the island of Sicily. The projected suspension 
ection of Ebridge, which has been designed by Dr. Steinman, 
+h, Wes. Fisto have a main span of 5,000 feet, which will be 
dent and & the longest such span in the world. 


rsylvania 
dency of 
Electrical | Plans are going forward for five major national meet- 


the AIEE ings of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
geles, during 1955 in conjunction with the organization's 75th 
mniversary observance. 

Dr. Jess H. Davis, president of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology and chairman of ASME’s 75th Anniversary 
Committee, has announced that the theme for the ob- 
yrvance will center around “the engineer and his rela- 
tionship with the world in which he lives and works.” 

The specific theme of the first major meeting, scheduled 
jor February 16, 1955, in New York, will be “The Engi- 
ner and His Communications.” The second meeting, to 
be held April 7 at Stevens Tech in Hoboken, N. J., will 
deal with “The Engineer and the World of Education.” 
“The Engineer and the World of Government” will be the 
discussion topic for the April 18-21 meeting scheduled 
jor Baltimore, while “The Engineer and the World of 
Science” will be the background theme for a June 20-23 
meeting in Boston. Finally, the fifth national meeting in 
Chicago, November 13-18, will deal with “The Engineer 
md the World of Commerce and Industry.” 


* *% * 


George J. Nicastro, district representative of 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., New York, and a 
prominent NSPE member, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association of Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Nicastro, who 
was graduated from Stevens in 1925, is a resident 
of Glenville, Conn., and is recognized as a leader 
in professional engineering activities. He is a 
trustee of the New York State SPE and a member 
of the New York Chapter’s Research and Policy 
Committee. 


nonored 


* * 


Wallace D. Barlow, a member of the District of Columbia 
SPE, has recently been appointed head of the Resources 
Unit in the Ofice of Naval Material, Department of the 
Navy. The unit is concerned with the availability of the 
netals, minerals, fuels, and other basic materials required 
by the naval establishment. 


* * * 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Nationa’ 
cil of State Boards of Eugineering Examiners 


has heen scheduled for the Hotel Saint Paul in St. 


ile not 

“est, Paul, Minnesota, August 26-28. 

ring eM 

rly tight. 

cted, a The American Society of Agricultural Engineers has 


inform § warded its John Deere Gold Medal to Raymond Olney 
dl. H St. Joseph, Mich., and the Cyrus Hall McCormick Gold 
edal to Wayne H. Worthington of Waterloo, Iowa. T he 


nt, Dr-f two awards are given annually to honor outstanding engi- 
ved the Neering achievement in the field of agriculture. 
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This NEW METHOD 


DRIES AIR 


PRECISELY AS YOU WANT IT 


NIAGARA CONTROLLED HUMIDITY 
AIR CONDITIONING 


This method removes moisture from air by contact 
with a liquid in a small spray chamber. The liquid 
spray contact temperature and the absorbent concen- 
tration, factors that are easily and positively controlled, 
determine exactly the amount of moisture remaining 
in the leaving air. Heating or cooling is done as a 
separate function. 


The Niagara’s Controlled Humidity Method using 
HYGROL moisture-absorbent liquid is 
Best and most effective because ... it removes moisture as a 
separate function from cooling or heating and so gives a 
precise result constantly and always. Niagara machines using 


liquid contact means of drying air have given over 20 years 
of service. 


Most reliable because ... the absorbent is continuously recon- 
centrated automatically. No moisture-sensitive instruments are 
required to control your conditions. 


Most flexible because ... you can obtain any condition at will 
and hold it as long as you wish in either continuous produc- 
tion, testing or storage. 


Easiest to take care of because ... the apparatus is simple, 
parts are accessible, controls are trustworthy. 


Most compact, taking less space for installation. 


Inexpensive to operate because ... mo re-heat is needed to 
obtain the relative humidity you wish in normal temperature 
ranges and frequently no refrigeration is used to remove 
moisture. 


The cleanest because .. . no solids, salts or solutions of solids 
are used and there are no corrosive or reactive substances. 


For complete information write 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 


Dept.A.E., 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Engineers in Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
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Senvice is its own reward. At least I have found it so in 
professional engineering work. To be afforded the far 


broader service opportunity that is a part of the presidency 


of the National Society of Professional Engineers is, at 
one time, added honor and a further challenge. For both 
I am grateful. I shall do my best to advance the interests 
of the engineer as a professional man, and to promote the 
Society as the accepted medium for bringing this about. 


Opportunities abound for all of us in professional serv- 
ice — opportunities which safeguard the public while 
bringing it tomorrow’s comforts an¢ conveniences; op- 
portunities which make engineering work better known 
and valued while causing it to be even more deserving 
of appreciation; opportunities which raise the social ac- 
ceptance of engineers and earn for them advancement in 
an- economic sense. 

The year ahead is not without its full quota of needs to 
be served. Some have profession-wide implications. All 
affect us as individuals, although perhaps in varying de- 
grees. One of particular concern is in the category of 
“putting out a fire.” This is the need for calmly and in- 
telligently, albeit quickly, developing among engineers 
and their employers the understanding that the work of 
the engineer in the form of applied ideas is as much a 
management-type contribution to production as is the 
financing that provides the production plant. It behooves 
engineers to so regard their employment. Managements 
likewise should take this factor into consideration in 
working out the conditions of engineering employment. 


Service means participation at all levels of 
professional activity. In the first photo at the 
right, President Shoch (center) is pictured with 
D. F. Langenwalter (left), new president of the 
Schenectady Chapter, NYSSPE, and T. M. Lin- 
ville, new president of the NYSSPE. 

The first photo on the opposite page shows 
a typical Engineers’ Week banquet scene, with 
J. J. McBrearty, vice pres., Anthracite Chapter, 
Pennsylvania SPE; E. A. Walker, dean of engi- 
neering, Penn State; and W. H. Lesser, State on 
Registration Board member, seated I. to r.; and 
J. T. West, PSPE executive secretary, C. M. 
Robb (since deceased), Anthracite Chapter 
pres., and Mr. Shoch, standing. 

The final photo was taken at a National So- 
ciety annual meeting. Seated in the foreground 
are L. L. Dresser and John D. Coleman, while 
standing, |. to r., are: Russell B. Allen, T. Carr 
Forrest, Jr., Mr. Shoch, C. Y. Thomas, and E. W. 

er. 


Opportunities Abound for All 


In Professional Service 


Surveying the Road Ahead 


By CLARENCE T. SHOCH, P.E., 


President, National Society of Professional Engineers 


A realization of proper employer-employee relationship 
and general application of the principle just stated should 
go far toward relieving the feeling among engineers that 
they must have professional union protection. Aside from 
the aspect of fair treatment, a satisfactory employer-em 
ployee relationship will help avoid another factional issue 
and superficial stratification within the profession. 

The problems facing young engineers comprise another 
specific field calling for mature consideration. Here the 
man entering the profession is temporarily confused not 
only by the union situation, but also by uncertainties in 
the technical specialty he should pursue, the conflicting 
viewpoints as to the desirability of registration and the 
lack of uniformity among the registration laws of the vari- 
ous states. 


Hficu among the ever present needs are a substantial 
increase in the standards of conduct between engineers 
and mutual respect among groups of engineers. A broader 
viewpoint is needed by each of us of the problems of 
engineers in other branches of the profession and fields 
of employment. Help is needed, too, in effecting the unif- 
cation of professional effort. The National Society wil 
give further impetus to bringing about a concert of 
thought and action in professional matters. 

Membership activity this year will stress the develop 
ment of program material to aid chapters and state s0- 
cieties in attracting presently qualified non-members, and 
in conducting meetings of even greater individual and 
group interest to hold membership gains. 
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Important too will be the observance of Engineers’ 
Week, with increased emphasis on broadening the present 
local interest to one of true national observance. In legis- 
lative matters, the careful screening of national and area- 
yide developments affecting any phase of the engineering 
rofession will continue. In addition, National Society 
york this year will provide appropriately for a review of 
ghical matters, renewal of data on salaries and fees, and 
encouragement of uniformity of registration laws. 

Each of the specific objectives is spearheaded by a com- 
mittee. Its work is aided and made effective through the 
eforts of other committees working on chapter activi- 
ties, public relations, legislation and related items. All 
committees are capably manned and, to the degree pos- 
sible, adequately financed. Men of comprehensive under- 
standing and mature judgment comprise the board. My 
associate officers in the administration are eminently fitted 
to knit together and put into action all phases of the pro- 
sam. The headquarters staff, while too limited in num- 
hers for maximum desired output, nevertheless is well 
qualified and energetic in producing the materials that 
are of service to our membership. 


WortHwHite accomplishments in a professional sense 
are possible only by individual effort at all three levels of 
our organization—chapter, state and national. Humble 
beginnings are all that any of us can make. Work dili- 
gently in your chapter's activities, and encourage others 
to take a part. Your state society needs your help and 
counsel. The National Society, too, welcomes your par- 
ticipation. Cooperate locally with engineering groups and 
the technical societies. All these carry the assurance that 
aman’s personal value, and the public regard for his 
profession, will be materially enhanced. The smallest be- 
ginning in the acceptance of professional opportunities 
isa worthy start on the larger job of defending and pro- 
moting the way of life that has been made possible by 
our own contributions. 

Resolve with me, if you will, that during the year ahead 
we will do our utmost to encourage and participate in 
needed profession-wide activity along the several fronts 
mentioned. As individual members, let us dedicate our 
eforts in keeping with the premise that a mark of pro- 
fessionalism is the way a man applies himself to the busi- 
ness of working and living. In so doing, we shall adapt 
ethical standards to circumstances, balance learning with 
human experiences and be open-minded while of firm con- 
viction. We shall accept responsibility for the actions of 
others, all the while tending our own. 

We are by training and experience the builders of a 


better way of life. Let us carry the same concept 
enthusiastically into matters of professional interest, that 
the engineers’ professional estate too may prosper. 


Louis F. Frazza 
Vice President 


Northeastern Area 


M. F. Wooten, Jr. 
Vice President 
Southeastern Area 


John B. Jandine 
Vice President 
North Central Area 


Paul H. Robbins 
Secretary 


R. J. Rhinehart 
Vice President 
Southwestern Area 


Virgil E. Gunlock 
Vice President 
Central Area 


Orland Mayer 
Vice President 


Western Area 


Russell B. Allen 


Treasurer 
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ment of the Territory of Hawaii has been of vital 

importance and characterized by many unusual con- 
ditions and problems, many of them caused by the topog- 
raphy and geology of the Islands. 

Where else would an engineer be confronted with the 
problem of building a road over a hot lava flow, the 
temperature of which, three feet below the surface, was 
800°F.? Where else would he find the average annual 
rainfall varying from 20 to 450 inches within a distance 
of fifteen miles, or locations where a 120-foot pile with 
poor bearing is within three feet of a 40-foot pile with 
excellent bearing? Where else would an engineer find 
it necessary to offset a tunnel when he struck a large 
cavern right at tunnel grade or discovered ten different 
types of material in one hundred feet of tunnel? Prob- 
ably not all of these and many other unusual problems 
are entirely peculiar to Hawaii but the engineer in these 
islands certainly is confronted more often than not with 
the unusual. This, coupled with the fact that Hawaii is 
2,400 miles from the Pacific Coast and must ship from 
the U. S. mainland practically everything needed for con- 
struction except rock and sand, requires that the engi- 
neer plan his work carefully and far in advance. No ad- 
vance planning is perfect, however, and while awaiting 
those vitally needed materials and replacements that 


T= role that engineering has played in the develop- 


Doak Cox, left, Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association Senior Geolo- 
gist, is pictured discussing a pro- 
posed water development project on 
the island of Oahu with William J. 
Hull, right, the author of this ar- 
ticle and a well-known engineer in 
the Territory. 


Water, Sunshine, and Lava 


Hawaii and the Engineer 


By 
WILLIAM J. HULL, P.E., 


President, Engineering Association of Hawaii 


“missed the boat” the Hawaii engineer’s ingenuity is fre. 
quently taxed to its utmost. In effect, he must be a “jack 
of all trades.” 

The Hawaiian Islands were first discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1778, although some historians have it that 
Spanish ships visited the archipelago as early as 1555. 

The Protestant missionaries arrived in 1820 and in 
1842 the United States recognized the Kingdom of Hawaii, 
All land belonged to the king absolutely until 1848, when 
he then divided all the land in the kingdom into three 
parts. He kept for himself the first part, most of which 
eventually became government land. Another third he 
gave to his chiefs in large parcels. These ultimately be 
came large estates. The remaining third he gave to the 
common people. The lands were designated mostly by 
Hawaiian names and while some surveys were made, they 
were frequently tied in to “the large tree,” or “the big 
rock.” This resulted in a system of land titles and water 
rights that presents many perplexing problems today to 
the engineers and particularly to the surveyors who mus 
be able to interpret ancient Hawaiian descriptions accur- 
ately as part of their registration examinations. The Tor 
rens system of land titles was made available to persons 
wishing to perfect their titles in 1903. To date, however, 
only about 10 per cent of the lands in the Territory have 
been so registered. 
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The oldest engineering works in the Territory are of 
wknown age and were probably the contour ditches and 
diversion dams constructed by the ancient Hawaiians to 
convey water from the streams to their taro patches. The 
«ill of the native Polynesian engineer is evidenced by the 

ditches and by flumes built from hollowed logs. 
King Kamehameha, who consolidated the islands under 
oe rule in 1795, dug the first tunnel to convey water 
from one valley to another. 


The development of Hawaii was gradual until about 
1898 when the Republic of Hawaii was annexed as a 
Territory of the United States by request of the people 
of Hawaii. The seat of the Territorial Legislature today 
isthe former royal palace of the Kingdom, the only royal 

ce on United States soil. 

The five principal islands of the Hawaiian chain vary 
from 260 sq. miles to 4,030 sq. miles in area and from sea 
level to 13,750 feet in elevation. The population of the 


Territory is now 480,000. 


With the exception of minor amounts of coral lime- 
sone and other sedimentary rocks formed subsequent to 
the volcanic growth of the Islands, the entire mass of the 
Islands of Hawaii consists of thin lava flows mostly of 
basaltic composition but varying greatly in character. Two 
volcanos are active periodically while two others have 
been active within the last two hundred years. Erosion 
has formed rugged amphitheater-headed valleys. The 
topography presents a fascination to the geologist, numer- 
ous difficulties to the engineer and a great amount of rock 
excavation to the contractor. With no oil or minerals, 
the Territory’s natural resources boil down basically to 
water, sunshine and decomposed lava soils, in which world 
record crops of sugar and pineapple are raised. 


Sucar gradually replaced taro and rice as the major 
crop and. became an irrigated crop in some areas as early 
as 1856. Irrigation consisted originally of diverting the 
streams from the amphitheater-headed valleys, few of 
which have a watershed area of more than five square 
miles. The lava rock is so porous that surface storage of 
water is not practical in most locations and even in the 
few cases where fairly tight reservoir sites exist, the 
volume of storage is small without excessively high and 
costly dams. 

Two events caused the large expansion of the sugar 
industry, which is still the principal industry of the 
Islands. The first was the discovery of artesian water in 
the coastal plains near Honolulu in 1879, and the second, 
annexation. Annexation of the Republic of Hawaii with 
the United States loosened considerable capital, much of 
which was used to construct extensive water collection 
and irrigation systems in: the early 1900’s. Miles of tun- 
nels were driven in the mountains to intercept the water 
from the valleys. The Kohala Ditch is one fine example 
of early engineering skill by M. M. O’Shaughnessy and 
Jorgen Jorgensen. The Ditch contains 16 miles of tunnel 
in an area so inaccessible that even today it has to be 
reached on mule back. All except one-half mile was done 
by hand drilling. 

_ When one stops to think of the old rule of thumb that 
ittakes one ton of water to produce one pound of sugar 
and when one realizes that the Hawaiian sugar industry 
Produces 1,100,000 tons per year, it gives some idea of 

enormous quantities of water that are developed and 
pumped. Water development and irrigation facilities have 


cost the plantations an average of about $375.00 per irri- 
gated acre which if duplicated today would cost nearer 
9400.00 per acre. The sugar industry’s accomplishment 
is due in a great part to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 

ation, a research organization supported by all the 
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Above, in picking pineapples, the conveyor is carried 
by a truck with bulk pineapple bin. When the bin is full, 
the conveyor is raised by hydraulic jacks, the truck drives 
off, and another truck with an empty bin takes its place. 


Modern mechanical methods of harvesting sugar cane 
in Hawaii are shown above. Cane hauling units carry a 
pay load of from 30 to 40 tons of cane. A bulldozer cane 
rake is shown in the center background. 


The view of a portion of Honolulu harbor, below, shows 
the new waterfront arterial highway. 


sugar companies on a basis of their production. In addi- 
tion to agriculturists, entomologists and many other sci- 
entists, their mechanical engineering department has been 
instrumental in working with the plantation engineers to 
develop labor-saving machinery to combat the ever- 
growing cost of labor. About three million dollars per 
year is expended by the H.S.P.A. and the sugar companies 
on research. Plantation labor in Hawaii today is the 
highest paid agricultural labor in the world. Last year 
1,100,000 tons of raw sugar were produced by 20,919 
employees on 221,542 acres of land as against a slightly 
less tonnage by 52,264.employees on 257,661 acres of 
land twenty years ago. The sugar industry provides year- 
round employment for its-employees. Seasonal labor is 
not required. since crops are planned on a 24-month cycle, 
and planting, cultivating, harvesting and manufacturing 
are carried on the year-round. The war and the accom- 
panying shortage of sugar bags hastened the conversion 
of the sugar industry from bag to bulk handling. This 
conversion will be complete by 1955. It was necessary 
to develop complete new equipment for handling bulk 
sugar at the mills, for transporting it to the docks, for 
storing sugar at the various piers, for loading the vessels, 
as well as converting the freighters and providing special 
means for unloading the sugar at the mainland refinery. 
The bulk sugar handling facilities stand as a monument 
to the mechanical engineers. Studies are now underway 
to determine the feasibility of using the sugar cane 
bagasse for the production of newsprint and paper. At 
present a small amount of bagasse is used for making 
wallboard while the rest is used for fuel. Developments 
in the mechanical line are never-ending and will present 
challenges to the mechanical engineers for many years 
to come in the sugar industry, as well as in pineapple 
production, the Territory’s second largest industry. 


Tue pineapple industry grew from a few small canneries 
in the early 1900’s to today’s production of about 29,000,- 
000 cases per year, 70 per cent of the world’s crop. 
Pineapple, coming after sugar was well established, 
absorbed much of the good agricultural land at elevations 
above the economical pumping limits of water for sugar 
production. Until recently, pineapple was an un-irrigated 
crop. However, droughts of several months’ duration in 
the past few years have hurt crops to the extent that 


Cliffs 4,000 feet high flank Waimanu Valley on the Jy. 
land of Hawaii. Water from higher levels is conveyed by 
tunnels and ditches to distant plantations. 


The aerial photo and drawing at the left shows two Oahu 
trans-mountain routes which are now in the earliest stages 
of construction. A portion of the City of Honolulu ap. 
pears in the foreground. 


portable irrigation facilities are beginning to appear, 
Within a few years, crop failures due to drought should 
be a thing of the past. No part of the pineapple goes to 
waste. Besides canned fruit and juice, by-products in. 
clude cattle feed, citric and ascorbic acid, alcohol and 
vinegar. With the exception of the initial planting of the 
pineapple slip in the ground and the act of plucking the 
ripe pineapple from the plant at harvest time, two prob- 
lems the mechanical engineers have not yet been able 
to solve satisfactorily, neither the plant nor the fruit are 
touched by human hands, until the can of pineapple is 
opened by the consumer. 

There were four major engineering milestones which 
have greatly assisted in making the pineapple industry 
what it is today. The first was the invention by Henry ¢. 
Ginaca in 1912 of a machine which peels and removes 
the core of the pineapple. Another was the development 
of sprays and spraying machines as early as 1916 to con- 
trol pests and more recently to control weeds. The devel- 
opment and use in about 1919 of mulch paper and the 
machines to lay it was a third, while after World War Il, 
the conversion to bulk handling of pineapple was a major 
step forward. 

Probably the amount of construction immediately prior 
to and during World War II by the armed forces in 
Hawaii will never be known except that the total cost 
must have exceeded a billion dollars. The role played 
by contracting groups in defense construction in the 
islands is well told in a book by Daniel O. Woodbury 
entitled Builders for Battle. The largest and most unique 
of the projects related is the $45 million underground 
multiple oil storage tanks which hold enough oil to 
float 15 battleships. All tanks have at least 100 feet of 
natural rock cover and are each 250 feet high and 100 
feet in diameter. 

As the defense line moved westward from Hawaii there 
remained many surplus military facilities, most of which 
are located on the Island of Oahu. On one occasion in 
1945 Pearl Harbor housed over 500 ships; hence now 
many of the facilities to handle these ships are un 
Many surplus airfields and other military installations 
are now unused. Some are being converted to civilian 
uses. Postwar military projects have been mostly in the 
nature of rehabilitation of existing facilities to meet to 
day’s requirements, and projects of this type will probably 
continue for quite a few years. 
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Mhe Honolulu city proper is fortunate in having had 
water supply carefully planned since 1930 by a com- 
lasion ably managed by Frederick Ohrt, honorary mem- 
me A.S.C.E. Prior to 1935, most of the city’s supply 
Ee derived from wells drilled in five artesian areas with- 
Mite city limits. By means of sealing or recasing any 
fi either public or private that showed any head de- 
ency, consumption and waste which previously had 
Seeded all reasonable limits was greatly decreased. When 


Bae stops to realize that the Island of Oahu with an area 


Monly 604 square miles will use in excess of 500 M.G.D. 
water at times, the necessity for conservation is appar- 
at By means of conservation the need for the develop- 


Sant of new sources was deferred many years. The 


method of obtaining new water thereafter was changed 


fom wells to shaft and tunnel developments. This type 


of water development is placed as far inland and at as 
lw an elevation as the economics of excavation and pump- 
ing costs dictate. A shaft is driven to sea level and a 
horizontal collection tunnel driven as far below the water 
line as is feasible. By drawing water from the much 
larger surface of a tunnel than that afforded by a deep 
vell and by skimming the water from the surface instead 
of drawing from the bottom of the fresh water lens far 
mere protection against salt encroachment is afforded. 
Hawaii provides probably the best example of fresh water 
foating on salt water in accordance with the theory of 
the Gyben-Herzberg floating lens. The various artesian 
areas within the city, each with its own water level, 
ae divided by the compact valley fills extending con- 
siderably below sea level. Hence, contrary to the usual 
practice in ground water developments, the developer 
tries to get the water under the rock ridges between the 
valleys instead of in the valleys’ bottoms. Recharging 
works are now being studied by which it is proposed to 
divert water from streams into horizontal infiltration tun- 
nels dug into the porous lava. The water would then filter 
into the artesian basins and would be picked up lower 
down by the wells and other artesian water developments. 


Wortp Wax II greatly increased the population of the 
islands and its termination released the large, pent-up de- 
mands of private industry and local government for ex- 
pansion of industry, housing, highways, airports, water 
supply, sewage works, utilities, schools, hotels, apartments 
and other improvements. An indication of the extent of 
this expansion in a community of under 500,000 popula- 
tion can be gained from the expenditures made from 
1946 to 1953. Private industry and housing expenditures 
were about $425,000,000; Territorial and County High- 
ways $68,000,000; Territorial and County Sewers, Water 
Supply, Public Buildings and other Public Works $65,- 
000,000; Schools, Hospitals and other Public Institutions 
$27,000,000 or a total of about $74,000,000 per year. This 
does not include expenditures made for purely Federal 
projects. Local government authorization for projects 
now in progress or to be started are approximately 
$75,000,000. 

A further indication of the expansion of facilities in 
the Territory can be gained from the fact that from 1933 
to 1953 telephones have increased from 22,337 to 125,077 
or one to each 3.8 persons. Electric power consumption 
it Honolulu has risen from 98,000,000 K.W.H. to 703,- 
000,000 K.W.H. while auto registration in Honolulu has 
nsen from 31,000 to 123,000 in the same period. 

While the features of each of the postwar categories 
of construction would present an interesting story only 
a few can be related here due to lack of space. One out- 
standing example is the expansion being experienced by 

tourist industry, the Territory’s third largest industry. 
waii, being the crossroads of the Pacific for both ships 
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Hakalau Bridge, above, on the Hamakua Coast route 
of the Island of Hawaii utilizes an old single track rail- 
road trestle in its entirety. The trestle remained in place 
to form the center of the highway span over Hakalau gulch. 
The contractor erected an additional row of columns on 
each side to bring the span to highway width. Hakalau 
Bridge is 772 feet long and 190 feet high. 


and airlines, presents ideal facilities for a stopover by 
world tourists as well as a vacation land for the tourist 
interested in a leisurely summer vacation at any time of 
the year. In Honolulu the average temperature of 72 in 
January is only 6 degrees lower than the average tempera- 
ture in mid-summer. Practically all inter-island passenger 
travel since 1942 has been by air. All major islands are 
served by one or more modern airports. Hotel construc- 
tion will continue for several years at least in its endeavor 
to catch up with the tourist demand for space. At Waikiki 
Beach the most thorough and extensive sub-surface investi- 


_gations fail to reveal the true nature of the foundation 


conditions that will be encountered. One recently com- 
pleted reinforced concrete hotel, planned to be on a pile 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A Symposium of the Comments of Leading Engineers 


On Tomorrow’s Challenge to the New Members of the Profession 


Were Young Engineer Today 


Tis is the time of year when the engineering profession 
is opening its ranks to the many young men who have 
just completed their formal engineering training. 
Because the direction their careers will take is so im- 
portant to the future of the country and the world, as well 


“Keep up to date...” 


Dr. Gustav Egloff 
Director of Research 
Universal Oil Products 
Company 
Des Plaines, 


I woutp investigate the various industries as to their 
progressiveness, inventiveness, and their breadth in our 
economy, and then select the one that rates highest. I 
should acquire a thorough background in that section of 
an organization where new ideas and inventions are 
worked out. I should like to contribute many inventions 
to the field of my choice and through my experience be- 
come the top authority in the field. No lesser goal should 
satisfy any engineer. 

To keep up to date in one’s field, one should study and 
know what is going on in this field and endeavor to bring 
improvements therein. One should both keep abreast of 
current published information and maintain active con- 
tacts with high caliber men in the various engineering 
fields. One must take advantage of every opportunity 
to learn more about his job and the company for which 
he is working. One should always give a little more to 


‘each task than is expected. 


The ability to communicate one’s thoughts clearly and 
logically is basic to advancement. It is highly desirable 
to study communications and have command of the spoken 
and written word, to develop one’s personality so that 
one can mix with people, to get along with people, but 
to know when to be stubborn. 

Join the various professional societies, attend their 
meetings and be active in them. Study their publications 
and the U. S. and foreign patents pertaining to one’s field. 
Meet brother engineers at the various meetings and discuss 
some of your problems with them. 

I know of no other field in engineering that lends itself 
as well to the exercise of all the faculties that one may 
have as the oil industry. It is progressive, imaginative, 
continually expanding, and produces products that are 
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as to them personally, the AMERICAN ENGINEER has aske/ 
a number of outstanding leaders in various branches of 
the profession to contribute their advice and counsel fy 
these newest engineers. 

Here is what they have to say.— 


essential to our economy. It is the third largest indu 
in our nation, with an investment of over 50 billion dollars 
and is expanding at the rate of over 4 billion dollars, 
year in new investments. .. . Every branch of science and 
engineering is employed in the oil industry. I know of 
no industry that I would change for oil. 

I believe that great as the engineering accomplishments 
have been, there is an incalculable future that will dé 
velop and help not alone to increase our wealth but als 
to improve our civilization vastly. The engineer is now 
essential to food, clothing, shelter, and transportation. He 
contributes measurably to those improvements which 
promise a longer life span with ample food supplies and 
comforts. The field for engineers is unlimited. 


“Opportunities lie ahead...” 


Charles F. Kettering 

Research Consultant 

General Motors Corp. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Tue most successful engineer tomorrow will be the ont 
who can intelligently apply formulas and calculate thing 
that can be calculated, yet is able to recognize that m 
telligent experimentation is the only way to solve ceftal 
problems. He doesn’t have to belong exclusively t0# 
mathematical or an experimental group—he sho 
adept at using either tool. ... 

There are things he will encounter which neither I not 
any other person can predict. They are the thousands 0 
opportunities that lie ahead—the thousands of things tha! 
need to be done to fulfill the needs and desires of ou 
rapidly growing nation. And when he travels along tht! 
road of tomorrow, he should keep his eye on the road tp 


there ahead, not on the rear view mirror, because W 


should all be concerned with the future since that’s where 
we are going to spend the rest of our lives. 


The American Enginet 
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“Set a definite objective...” 


Willard F. Rockwell 
Chairman of the Board 
Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue young engineer leaving school to seek work never 
had greater assurance that his talents are in demand in 
the business world. If he has a choice of several positions, 
he will be wise in making his decision if he puts more 
weight on the opportunities for experience and advance- 
ment, and less weight on salary, title, or other perquisites. 
The young engineer who has had four years of engineer- 
ing study should be able to appraise and analyze his own 
talents, and then seek work in that line of engineering 
or business activity which is best suited to his own com- 
bination of desires and natural abilities. 

When we recall that more than fifty per cent of our 
American workmen are employed in the manufacture of 
goods or the production of services which were either 
unknown or unobtainable fifty years ago, the possibilities 
in the future seem beyond human comprehension. With 
the expansion of all fields of scientific knowledge, there 
are new opportunities for engineering specialists, both in 
industrial employment and in consulting work. With the 
birth of new industries developed through the practical 
application of scientific discoveries, the engineer has the 
opportunity to start in the engineering department and 
constantly extend his study and knowledge of manufac- 
turing, accounting, and business practices until he can 
take his place in top management. It is best to set a 
course with a definite objective, even though unforesee- 
able events may change the destination, for better or for 
worse, 


“Never stop studying...” 


Ole Singstad 
Consulting Engineer 
Singstad & Baillie 
New York, N. Y. 


Tue young engineer should endeavor to obtain during 
his early years a well rounded experience both in design 
and construction work. It is not necessary, nor even de- 
sirable, that the first job he works at will be in the precise 
field of his life work. Circumstances which he cannot 
foresee nor control, such as the ups and downs of the 
usiness cycle, may play a part in what he will do or 
where he will start working. 
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His ultimate goal should be set high if he has the 
ability, the education, the character, the determination 
to work hard and faithfully and the personality required 
to get to the top. There will not, however, be room at the 
top for every one, and there are bound to be disillusion- 
ments as well as rewards. 

Advanced study is essential in engineering today with 
its ever increasing complexity. Those young men who 


know precisely what specialty they want to pursue, would ° 


of course benefit from an advanced college course in that 
particular specialty, provided they have the time and the 
money required. The young engineer can, however, learn 
much by reading up-to-date technical literature and taking 
part in engineering societies’ activities and discussions. 
He must never stop studying. 

The best way to insure advancement is to do his present 
job so well that he is always prepared to step into a job 
with greater responsibilities and compensation. These op- 
portunities often come suddenly and the man who is pre- 
pared will probably get the job. 

The engineer will continue to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in our technological civilization. A young 
man should not choose civil engineering if his inclination 
and abilities are tending toward some other branch of 
engineering and he should not choose engineering at all 
as his life work unless he has the qualities, inclination 
and aptitude for such a career. 


> 


“Train, study, and watch...” 


Hon. Joseph P. Lawlor 
Mayor, Ames, Iowa, 
and President, General 
Filter Company 


Tue question has been asked, “If you were a young en- 
gineer, what sort of job would you look for today?” FI 
would look for the same type of job I sought and found 
upon graduation—a job that included a combination of 
engineering, business training and sales work. While at- 
tending college, I pursued electives that related to busi- 
ness, while majoring in civil engineering. I liked both 
subjects. After graduation, my business training was aug- 
mented by correspondence school courses. 

It is fortunate for all of us that some like a highly spe- 

cialized branch of professional engineering while others 
prefer some other type. I preferred to take part in bring- 
ing the professional engineer’s accomplishments into de- 
mand of the buying public, which is the task of the sales 
engineer. 
- The question has also been asked, “If you were a young 
engineer, what type of experience would you work to 
obtain?” I would prefer traveling, sales work, meeting the 
public; in other words, a training in business. But each 
young engineer should seek experience in the type of work 
for which he is especially adapted. The ultimate goal that 
I personally would work to obtain would be to run my 
own business, a business that combined professional engi- 
neering, construction and sales. 

The general course of action I would follow to insure 
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advancement would be to work at least 50 hours a week at 
my regular job and about 10 hours a week on improving 
my knowledge of engineering and business. I would again 
follow the profession I selected 35 years ago. There are 
always opportunities in this country for those who train, 
study, and watch. 

ngineering will continue to be a rewarding career in 
the future, and so will other professions. Someone has 
said, “The future belongs to those who plan for it.” The 
engineering profession is now the world’s largest and at 
this time there seems to be no limit to its future size and 
greatness. 


> 


“Assume leadership...” 


Major General 
Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr. 
Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. Army 
Washington, D. C. 


IF I had to select one principle which would serve above 
all others as a guide to young engineers, I would say al- 
ways seek out the jobs which give the greatest opportunity 
for operational responsibility. Although office work in a 
staff advisory or consulting capacity can be attractive, as 
can specialization in a single field, any young engineer 
who pursues such a course from the start of his career 
is taking the easy way out from running the full gamut 
of responsibility. Ever-changing problems of varying scope 
and complexity may not be much fun at times, but they 
are what goes to make up life. And the wider his ex- 
perience in the solution of such problems, the more able 
the engineer is to stand on his own and to assume leader- 
ship in his profession, in his country, and in the service 
of all mankind. 


*Hender service to the people...” 


R. H. Driftmier 
Chairman, Division of 
Agricultural 
Engineering 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Ga. 


WE are living in an amazing age. The certainty of 
change means everything to the young engineer of today. 
Change provides opportunities. Our success in making the 
most of these opportunities will depend upon our willing- 
ness and our ability to accept the responsibilities inherent 
in new opportunities. The engineering training we receive 
at our alma mater is not the end point—it is merely the 
foundation upon which our future learning is based. Edu- 
cation cannot be standardized. It, too, is constantly chang- 


ing, so we must continue our own education throy 
reading, observation and participation, and our readin 
should not be limited to our own field of specialization, 

Every one, I’m sure, would like to be thought of ag 
being a success. Success in life isn’t the result of wishfy} 
thinking. To achieve success in life one must have a pur. 
pose, back of the purpose there must be a principle, and 
back of that, faith—faith in yourself, in your fellowman, 
and in God. Real ability, real understanding, and real 
leadership are recognized and known by their fruits, As 
individuals we can accomplish very little—our success 
and advancement and satisfaction are largely dependent 
upon our ability to cooperate with others. I like to think 
of cooperation as the art of adjusting and conducting my. 
self so that I can work with others and they can work 
with me. That places the responsibility for team work 
on my shoulders—exactly where it belongs. 

The engineering profession is an honorable one—take 
pride in it. Believe in it and practice integrity and fair 
dealing, tolerance and respect, devotion to the standards, 
ideals and dignity of the profession. Let us show our pride 
and loyalty by becoming affiliated with our professional 
society. Such affiliation will pay tremendous dividends 
to us as individuals, but more important are the contribu. 
tions we as an integrated group can make to the social 
and economic well-being of the world in which we live, 

We are sometimes asked whether, if we had our lives 
to live over, we would follow the same course or profession. 
That is an individual question that each man must answer, 
In my own case J would. The engineering problems in agri- 
culture are manifold and complex. If I can render a 
service to the people of my State and through it to our 
country then I shall be happy and feel that however in- 
significant my contribution may have been, at least, I will 
have helped. 

This, I believe, should be the attitude of the young 
engineer in every branch of the profession. 


> 


“Obtain general experience...” 


Hon. Frederick H. 
Zurmuhlen 
Commissioner of 
Public Works 
New York, N. Y. 


My advice to the young man starting out in the engi- 
neering profession is: Be a general practitioner. 

We need more general practitioners in engineering, men 
having the ability to ask the right queéstions, the know- 
how of leadership and executive ability, and the knack 
of integrating the efforts of others. With this as my goal, 
I would seek to obtain general experience in engineering 
—in design, in the field, in the office. I would not be con- 
cerned about advanced study until my experience and 
interests léd me to it. There is, always room for advance: 
ment for the kind of general practitioner I have described. 

Engineering will continue to be a rewarding career, for 
it is one of the professions essential to meeting the needs 
of our growing population, helping the development of 
other economies and safeguarding the future of our cout 
try and the world.—End., 


The American Engineer 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON EDUCATION 


Three items of pending legislation which have cleared the House and Senate pertain to the gen- 
eral national problem of education at all levels. 


For the engineering profession, the various aspects of the many educational problems are obvi- 
ous in some cases, but it is now becoming apparent that the profession has a stake, too, in secondary 
and high school educational policies and limitations. In the May, 1954, issue of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER, for example, Major General Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief, U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
commented on the fact of relatively low enrollment in the high schools in the subjects of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, chemistry and physics. Others have commented on the serious problem of 
recruiting and retaining qualified science teachers for the high schools. Still others have deplored the 
lack of basic educational qualifications which show up when high school graduates apply for or actuaily 
enter engineering colleges. 


At the recent Milwaukee Annual Meeting, the NSPE Board received a resolution from the New 
York State Society of Professional Engineers declaring 
that the expanded scope and complexity of modern engi- 
neering has increased the amount of knowledge and train- 
ing required of engineering graduates, and noting that | 
the education of engineering students in college is ham- 
pered by the lack of adequate preparation in mathe- 
matics. The resolution, calling for NSPE study of means 
to improve the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools, was referred to the Education Committee for 
study and recommendations. 


With this partial background it is worth noting what 
steps Congress is taking to deal with the general 
educational problems. First is a bill to establish a National Advisory Committee on Education, com- 
posed of nine outstanding lay and professional persons. The Commitee would meet not less than three 
times a year and appraise significant problems in the field of education, decide which problems 
seem to be capable of practical solution, set priorities as to the immediacy with which each should 
be attacked, and consider how such study and action should be organized. The Senate Committee, in 
reporting the bill, added the provision for the inclusion of professional persons on the body, noting 
the primary responsibility of lay citizens for educational matters. However, it was felt that a better 
balance and a more effective group would result by including some professionals. 


The second legislative proposal involves the authorization of a cooperative research program in 
education. Under the bill, the Commissioner of Education would be authorized to enter into contracts 
or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with public and other nonprofit universities and col- 
leges and state educational agencies for the conduct of research, surveys, and demonstrations in the 
field of education. The Commissioner would be required to obtain the advice and recommendations 
of educational research specialists and submit periodic reports to Congress. In justifying the authori- 
zation and the contemplated expenditure of some $100,000 for the first year of the program, the Com- 
mittee observed that the prime advantage of cooperative research work is that such procedure makes 
full use of existing facilities and avoids the centralization of staff and facilities in Washington. "The same 
procedure has been followed in the field of public health... and has resulted in notable improvements 
and great returns for each Federal dollar spent," the Committee report stated. 


Shortages in Professions 


In giving examples of the type of research which might be undertaken, the Committee listed: 
"Attracting more young people into teaching, engineering, and other ‘shortage’ professions." Other 


(Please turn the page) 


Milton F. Lunch, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Analyst 
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cited examples are: reducing the cost of educational facilities, improving business procedures in schools 
and colleges, improving teaching methods, placing community health and social agencies in proper 
perspective with school programs. 


Finally, it is proposed that a so-called White House Conference on Education be called to 
consider and report to the President on significant and pressing problems in the educational field. 
The contemplated procedure and schedule is to bring state groups together first for the purpose of 
making recommendations for appropriate action to be taken at the local, state and Federal levels. 
Federal funds in the amount of $1,500,000 would be allotted to the states to help finance the state 
conferences. The state meetings would be held in late 1954 or early 1955. 


Following the state conferences, representatives of all the states would be brought together in 
Washington, not later than November 30, 1955, to consider the state conference viewpoints and 
attempt to develop a national policy. The Senate Committee report emphasizes the delicate point 
that the conditions underlying existing educational problems vary greatly from community to com- 
munity and from state to state, and, accordingly, that differing approaches to the problem in different 
areas quite properly should be considered in seeking a solution. “For this reason it is all. the more 
compelling that the initiative in solving educational problems be fully exercised at the local and state 
levels," the report declares. 


Federal Financial Aid Deferred 


It may be observed that this three-step legislative program, which is backed by the Administra- 
tion, does not include the more controversial and more expensive proposal of long standing that the 
Federal government should provide financial assistance for school operation. The Administration has 
decided to put this item off until after the projected White House conference has been held. It has 
been argued that the above-described steps are "too little and too late," and that only direct financial 
aid in substantial amount can save the situation. The history of attempts to provide Federal financial 
assistance is replete with sometimes bitter controversy and the Administration is not prepared to re- 
new the argument at this time, preferring to await the recommendations of the conference as back- 
ing, if it develops. Next year may witness a new concerted drive to obtain the Federal financial aid 
program. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR POWER 


The Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy is expected to report a bill soon which 
will open wider doors to industry and give greater opportunity for the industrial development of atomic 
power for peaceful purposes. 


Perhaps the most significant statement presented to the hearing body was that of the Atomic 
Energy Commission which covered two “essential” factors: 


1. That nuclear power is not yet an economic reality in the competitive cost sense, and 
2. That the big job of driving costs down to levels competitive with conventional electric energy 
can best be accomplished by joint effort of both industry and government as a working team. 


Neither of the two points are new or sensational, but they do put into a few words what may be 
considered the Administration's position in a field not devoid of disagreement. The AEC states 
that only a small number of full-scale privately-owned and operated power reactors are likely to be 
on the line before 1965. "Faster introduction may be possible, but without extraordinary measures 
of Government assistance, which we are not recommending, this time scale seems reasonable on 
economic grounds." 


_The Commission does not fear any serious economic dislocations as atomic power moves into the 
area now occupied by conventional power. "The gradual integration of nuclear power into the na- 
tion's electric generating industry is not likely to be accompanied by significant dislocations," the 
Commission statement added. "Even with nuclear power, consumption of coal for generating electricity 
is expected to triple by 1975, and demands on coal and on oil and natural gas in other industries 
and domestic uses will far outweigh any share of their market met by nuclear power." 


___The atomic agency expressed its confidence that the required high degree of Federal participa- 
tion would not conflict with the necessary freedom of initiative to private power producers, and that 
“the special problems of atomic energy can, without risk to security or safety and without unfair ad- 
vantage to any group, be reconciled with the proper roles of industry and Government as conceived 
in this country." 


The accumulated scientific and technical knowledge, as well as the accumulated stockpile of fis- 
sionable materials, are a national resource, it was stated. "Putting this resource to work, through con- 
tinued Government development where necessary, and through private industry, to strengthen the econ- 
omy—to create power for industry and homes, open up jobs, create new sources of revenue—will most 
quickly and surely achieve and spread its benefits." 


The American Engineer 
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Annual Meeting Highlights 
Engineers Conclude Outstanding Conference 


“The most outstanding professional 
meeting to date” was the verdict re- 

ated time and again as those who 
attended the Twentieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers in Milwaukee left for 
their homes at its conclusion. Acting 
as hosts for the occasion and con- 
tributing in large part to its success 
were the members of the Wisconsin 
Society, who held their board of di- 
rectors meeting in conjunction with 
the national conference. 

Registration began at Milwaukee’s 
Schroeder Hotel on June 9, the date of 
a day-long meeting of NSPE’s Exec- 
utive Committee, and the national 
meeting proper filled the three suc- 
ceeding days with a series of business, 
professional, and social events at 
which a new record of attendance was 
set, Every past president of the Na- 
tional Society since 1948 was present 
at the meeting, including Alex Van 
Praag, Jr., A. C. Stanford, S. L. Stolte, 
L. L. Dresser, and John D. Coleman. 

Outgoing President T. Carr Forrest, 
Jr., presided over the professional ses- 
sions at which the various officers’ and 
committees’ reports were received and 
discussed prior to official action by 
the Board of Directors. 

Highlight of the meeting, of course, 
was the installation of new officers for 
the coming year, headed by Clarence 
T. Shoch of Allentown, Pa., 1953-54 
Northeastern Area vice president, as 
the new national president. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Shoch, those installed in- 
cluded the following vice presidents: 
Louis F, Frazza, Hawthorne, N. J.— 
Northeastern Area; M. F. Wooten, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C-—Southeastern Area; 


R. J. Rhinehart, Pine Bluff, Ark.— 
Southwestern Area; Virgil E. Gun- 
lock, Chicago, Ill—Central Area; 
John B. Jardine, Fargo, N. D.—North 
Central Area; and Orland C. Mayer, 


Engineers’ Creed 


Adopted by NSPE’s 
Board of Directors, June 1954 


As a professional engineer, I 
dedicate my professional 
knowledge and skill 

To the advancement and better- 
ment of human welfare. 


I pledge: 

To give the utmost of perform- 
ance, 

To participate in none but honest 
enterprise, 

To live and work according to 
the laws of man and the high- 
est standards of professional 
conduct, 

To place service before profit, 
the honor and standing of the 
profession before personal ad- 
vantage, and the public wel- 
fare above all other considera- 
tions. 


In humility and with need for 
Divine Guidance, I make this 
pledge. 


Boise, I[daho—Western Area. In addi- 
tion, Paul H. Robbins of Washington, 
D. C., and Russell B. Allen of College 
Park, Md., were again installed as ex- 
ecutive director and treasurer respec- 
tively. 

The annual banquet, at which the 
installation took place on Saturday, 
June 12, at the Milwaukee Elks Club, 


also afforded the occasion for the pres- 


entation of the 1954 NSPE Award to 
Harry A. Winne, recently-retired vice 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

In his acceptance speech entitled, 
Some Thoughts on Engineers and the 
Engineering Profession, Mr. Winne 
discussed the qualities that are inher- 
ent in the professional man, including 
a continual striving for increased 
knowledge in his field, a spirit of 
service, individuality, and a high 
standard of ethics. 

In turning to the question of union- 
ism, he expressed his firm conviction 
that unionization of the professional 
man is in direct philosophical conflict 
with the motivation that should gov- 
ern him, particularly since the pro- 
fessional man owes a responsibility 
and a loyalty to the general public 
that cannot be subordinated to union 
regulation and activity. 

“T cannot,” said Mr. Winne, “con- 
ceive how a man who joins a labor 
union can also think of himself as a 
professional person. When he joins a 
union he delegates to the union lead- 
ers the right to bargain with his em- 
ployers as to his remuneration and 
other working conditions. They quite 
likely will formulate rules covering the 
rate at which he can advance from 
step to step. He usually agrees to 
strike at the call of the union leader- 
ship. We have recently witnessed 
strikes of engineers against com- 
panies engaged in vital defense work. 
Do you suppose the public thinks of 
those striking engineers as_profes- 
sional people, regardless of what they 
may call themselves? How can it, with 
its understanding that inherent in any 


ENGINEERS IN THE SPOTLIGHT—The picture at the left below shows NSPE’s new president, Clarence T. Shoch of 
Allentown, Pa., accepting the official gavel from T. Carr Forrest, Jr., of Dallas, Tex., outgoing president of the National 
Society, during the Milwaukee meeting. In the second photo, Mr. Forrest (left) congratulates Harry A. Winne, recently- 
retired vice president of the General Electric Company, as the latter accepts the 1954 NSPE Award for his outstanding serv- 


ice to the engineering profession. 
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profession is the ideal of service to 
the public, to the national welfare?” 

Also, in touching upon the question 
of a “unity” organization, Mr. Winne 
stated that the National Society, of 
Professional Engineers seemed to him 
to be the best vehicle through which 
to achieve it. He mentioned that at 
one time he thought that non-regis- 
tered engineers should also be ad- 
mitted to Society membership, but 
that he has now come to believe that 
the registration requirement is a 
sound one. “I think,” he declared, 
“that retaining these restrictions will, 
as time goes on, add greatly to the 
strength of NSPE. If its voice repre- 
sents the engineers who have been 
registered under the laws of the vari- 
ous states, its voice will be listened to 
with respect...” 

This latter was a sentiment that was 
also emphasized by President Forrest 
in his earlier address to the delegates 
when he stated that “the common de- 
nominator of a professional approach 
to engineering is registration.” In 
addition, Mr. Forrest stressed the need 
for improved utilization of engineer- 
ing talent, noting that the problem of 
utilization and professional recogni- 
tion deserved increased attention in 
both industry and government; and he 
also urged further serious study of en- 
gineering educational activity, includ- 
ing the years after graduation before 
full professional status is gained 
through registration. 

Mr. Forrest was also honored at the 
annual banquet for his service to the 
Society as president, and he received 
a watch and certificate of recognition 
from C. L. Emerson, chairman of the 
Awards Committee, as did John D. 
Coleman of Dayton, Ohio, who was 
the 1952-53 national president preced- 
ing Mr. Forrest. 

Another national officer to receive 
special recognition during the meet- 


ing was NSPE Treasurer Russell B. 


Allen, professor of civil engineering 
at the University of Maryland. A gift 
of luggage was presented to Professor 
Allen during the Saturday luncheon 
in appreciation of his many years of 
professional service and leadership, 
both in the Maryland SPE and NSPE. 

Guest speaker at the Juncheon was 
Henry J. Taylor, well-known news 
commentator, who discussed Engi- 
neering Responsibilities in an Unset- 
tled World. Other prominent speakers 
who addressed the delegates during 
the course of the meeting included The 
Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, who delivered a welcoming 
speech on June 10, and Dr. Frank D. 
Slutz, educator and counselor, whose 
theme was The Reach of Engineering. 

The latter address was delivered at 
the Friday luncheon which was given 
in honor of the Engineering Division 
of the Wisconsin Registration Board 
of Architects and Professional Engi- 
neers and the officers of the Wiscon- 
sin SPE. Wisconsin President Pierce 
G. Ellis, presided at the luncheon. The 
honored Registration Board members 
were: Chairman Kurt F. Wendt, Sec- 
retary Wilmer A. Piper, and William 
E. Crawford, Robert C. Johnson, 
Charles A. Halbert, and Delmar W. 
Nelson. In addition to President Ellis. 
the Wisconsin SPE officers honored 
were: George P. Steinmetz, first vice 
president; Albert O. Ayres, second 
vice president; Eldon C. Wagner, sec- 
retary ; Lloyd M. Schindler, treasurer: 
Richard C. Clark, past president; 
Marcus A. Blakey, Lester O. Hogan- 
son, William F. Baumgartner, An- 
thony L. Genisot, and Herbert O. 
Lord. state directors; and Arthur G. 
Behling and Edwin J. Kallevang, na- 
tional directors. 

The Regional Luncheons, sched- 
uled for Thursday, June 10, and pre- 
sided over by the various vice presi- 
dents of the Society constituted an- 
other important feature of the pro- 


gram, as did the annual meeting ¢ 
the Professional Engineers Confe, 
ence Board for Industry, which wa 
held on June 11. 

A Saturday morning panel discy 
sion on the subject, Evaluation of fy, 
gineering Education, attracted a larg 
and interested audience. Willis R 
Woolrich, dean of engineering at th 
University of Texas, acted as mod. 
erator. Those taking part in the pan¢ 
included: George F. Branigan, dea 
of engineering, University of Arkap. 
sas; N. W. Dougherty, dean of eng. 
neering, University of Tennessee, anj 
outgoing NSPE vice president; May. 
nard M. Boring, manager of technic 
personnel development, General Ele. 
tric Company; and John Gammell, di. 
rector of graduate training, Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 

One item that evoked considerabk 
interest was the announcement that, 
in the unofficial “membership con. 
test” among the Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania Societies, first place had 
gone to New York as the Society hay. 
ing the greatest membership gain in 
the past year. Pennsylvania ranked 
second, and Ohio came in third. 

Other features of the program ip 
cluded tours of local industrial facili 
ties during the day on Friday and an 
entertaining social event — “A Mil 
waukee Gemutlichkeit Evening” 
Thursday, June 10. 

Local clergymen who gave the in 
vocations at the several banquets were: 
Rabbi Herbert A. Friedman, Congre. 
gation Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun; Rev, 
C. J. Ryan, S.J., vice president in 
charge of development, Marquette 
University; and Rev. R. J. Lillie, pas 
tor of the Cross Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

A special program, which included 
a general NSPE Auxiliary Meeting, 
and various social events was ar 
ranged for the Jadies who attended. 

(Continued on page 36) 


AMONG THE CONFEREES—1In the photo at the left below, incoming NSPE President Clarence T. Shoch (center) 
studies some plans for the coming year with other 1954-55 officers. In the foreground, ]. to r., are Vice Presidents Louis 
F. Frazza and R. J. Rhinehart. Looking over their shoulders, |. to r., are Vice Presidents Virgil E. Gunlock, M. F. Wooten, 
Jr., and Orland C. Mayer, and Treasurer Russell B. Allen, Vice President John B. Jardine was not present for the photo. 
The second photo shows, I. to r., outgoing President T. Carr Forrest, Jr., Treasurer Russell B. Allen, and NSPE Executive 
Director Paul H. Robbins, as the latter prepares to present a gift of luggage to Professor Allen from the Society. 
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An American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 


Be: industrial Defense in the Atomic Age 


@ Continuity of management, continuity of essential production, and preservation of technological 
"know-how" are the main objectives to be considered in planning the industrial defense of the Nation 
in this age when atomic warfare is an unhappy possibility, according to Government and industrial 
leaders who have been studying the problem in detail. 


As this issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER goes to press, a conference on “Industrial Defense 
in the Atomic Age," sponsored by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, has just been concluded in Wash- 
ington, D. C. What to do if H-bomb warfare is ever aimed at the country's essential’ industries, such as 
the aircraft manufacturing plant pictured on this page, and how to make effective advance prepara- 
tions for such an eventuality, came in for thorough discussion as the above-mentioned defense goals 
were spotlighted and emphasized as items of major concern by speaker after speaker. 


Of particular interest was the address given before the conferees by Charles F. Honeywell, the 
administrator of the Commerce Department's Business and Defense Services Administration. "The 
physical protection of facilities is the cornerstone of industrial defense," said Mr. Honeywell, noting 
that this protection also includes measures to defeat sabotage as well as to fend off or minimize blows 


from the air. 


Advance planning for all such contingen- 
cies is of the essence, according to the BDSA 
administrator who emphasized that "there 
can be no real continuity of production with- 
out the continuity of management." The micro- 
filming of important corporate records, estab- 
lishing safe storage facilities away from target 
areas, establishing alternate command posts in 
the event the company headquarters is knocked 
out, setting the lines of executive succession 
and establishing cadres of key administrative 
and technical personnel were among the steps 
recommended by Mr. Honeywell for the pres- 
ervation of "the managerial sequence and cor- 
porate identity required to rebound from an 
attack." 


As to the question of industrial dispersal, for the greater protection of production facilities, he 
stated that no company can reasonably be expected to make unusual expenditures that would jeop- 
ardize its financial structure or injure its competitive status to bring this about. "It would not be an 
easy thing to alter completely the industrial face of America," he said. But he added the caution that 
"we must face up to the disquieting fact that a new ingredient has been added to the formula for lo- 
cating defense-producing facilities in this, The Atomic Age. That new ingredient is the ‘economics of 
survival.’ 


Speaking of the Government's role in the industrial defense picture, Mr. Honeywell defined it 
as the responsibility "to set broad policies for the defense of industry, to provide incentives, where 
needed, and to assist and advise management, where possible." Individual company managements, 
however, must initiate and carry out many, if not most, of the things which must be done in the defense 


planning, he added. 


"| think it is safe to say," he declared, "that the greater part of the job of industrial defense must 
be done by the owners and managers of the Nation's industrial facilities. While there must be state 
and national coordination, we have an idea that a thousand good company plans are to be preferred 
to a single master plan superimposed by Governmental authority. In short, the responsibility rests with 
you—the owners and managers of the industrial facilities of America." 


The Business and Defense Services Administration, he continued, “would like to see every impor- 
tant defense company, on a voluntary basis, prepare an over-all company plan for the protection of 
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its facilities, the continuity of its management and the continuity of its operations. Such a document 
would be reassuring to the employees, the stockholders, the customers, and the Government." 


A particularly important responsibility assigned to BDSA, Mr. Honeywell also pointed out, is to 
perform staff services for the Industry Evaluation Board. This is the inter-agency board, composed of 
representatives of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, and the Defense, Interior, and Commerce Departments, and established 
by a presidential executive order, which has been assigned the job of identifying the products and vari- 
ous facilities which are of the highest priority defense-wise. "We must make doubly sure that all the 
facilities on the Critical Industrial Facilities List are adequately protected," he said. 


He further commended various industry-wide "task groups,’ such as those of the chemical, com- 
munications, domestic jewelled watch, and iron and steel industries, for the progress they have made in 
analyzing their defense problems and taking the first steps to put their industrial defense preparations 
on a sound basis. 


BDSA, he also reported, has "both the statutory authority and the administrative machinery for 
making thorough, comprehensive surveys of industrial defense problems, industry by industry.’ And 
he urged every important defense industry to take advantage of these facilities to develop effective 
policy with relation to its defense program. 


Another important—and—unusual—address delivered during the conference was that of John H. 
Redmond, assistant production manager of The Koppers Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh. The Koppers 
Company has already worked out a full industrial defense program. It has selected a temporary head- 
quarters outside of Pittsburgh as a reorganization point should that city be subjected to atomic attack. 
It has microfilmed important records, fixed a "chain of command" of executive personnel, and worked 
out procedures under which its sixty-four plants would maintain operations should the Pittsburgh head- 
quarters be wiped out. 


In his speech, Mr. Redmond detailed the background of the Koppers plan, carefully outlining all 
the factors that had been taken into consideration in working it out. "A peacetime disaster plan is 
an excellent start on a disaster plan for wartime," he said, “but a disaster plan for wartime must go 
further. Such a disaster plan must be based on the assumption that there will be at least partial suc- 
cess initially for any enemy, and as a result, rather widespread destruction, disruption, and chaos within 
our country and within our industrial organizations." 


He did not recommend the Koppers industrial defense plan as "The Plan," pointing out that, while 
it fitted his company's particular needs, other firms would have their own individualized problems to 
face in the defense picture. He did, however, point out three important considerations in such plan- 
ning that are easily applicable in every instance: 


|. He suggested that an over-all plan be drawn up covering each company as a whole, 
and each of its plants individually, and that in that plan should be incorporated as much 
preparation and action as could be completed and afforded before war comes. 


2. He reiterated his suggestion that such a plan can be the natural extension and 
broadening of currently-existing safety and security programs, taking into consideration the 
concept of disaster on a wide scale, rather than a localized, limited one. 


3. He strongly advised that the plan for each company, and each plant, be reduced 
to writing so that there would be no misunderstanding and so that there would be assur- 
ance that all essential points were covered. 


Others who brought the benefit of their viewpoints to the conference included: Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator Val Peterson, Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. Flemming, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Donald A. Quarles, and Lieutenant General Willard S. Paul of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 


There are two salient thoughts, however, that the conference seems to have underscored for na- 
tionwide consideration. First, there is the fact emphasized by Mr. Redmond, that when a disaster of 
any scope strikes "You must be able to go ahead on your own." Secondly, there is the summation of 
the sensible approach to the situation expressed by Mr. Honeywell as follows: "Industrial defense is a 
many-sided problem. It is comprised of many things — some enormously complex, others relatively 
simple. We must not, therefore, allow the big, seemingly insoluble issues to obscure the smaller ones. 
If we get on with the easier problems, the bigger ones might look a little less formidable." 
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This is your department. Your contributions to it are solicited. We want 


your views on subjects that affect the engineering profession directly or indirectly. 
Please keep your contributions short, and remember that editing may be neces- 
sary to conserve space. Your name may be omitted if you desire.—The Editor. 


First of all, our attention has been 
called by several readers to the consid- 
erable amount of editorial comment 
in Chicago papers, expressing ap- 
proval of the recent appointment of 
NSPE Vice President Virgil E. Gun- 
lock as head of the Chicago Transit 
Authority. 

NSPE has long urged public officials 
1o utilize qualified engineers more ex- 
tensively in such work and members 
of the engineering profession to ac- 
cept public service responsibilities of 
this nature. The editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of June 10, 1954, 
vith respect to Mr. Gunlock’s appoint- 
ment is worth repeating here, not only 
heeause it supports a philosophy in 
vhich NSPE believes, but also—and 
more important—because it presents 
tothe readers of the Chicago Tribune 
aphilosophy of public service illustra- 
tive of the highest ideals of engineer- 
ing. Here then is the editorial— 


—Engineers in Public Service— 


Mayor Kennelly’s choice of Virgil 
E. Gunlock for the $35,000 a year 
post of chairman of the Chicago trans- 
itauthority will be well received. Mr. 
Gunlock has demonstrated executive 
ability in two important city jobs. The 
appointment is encouraging evidence 
that the city government is ‘building, 
within its own ranks, a corps of capa- 
ble administrators. 

When young Virgil Gunlock, 27 
years ago, packed up his engineering 
tiploma from the University of Illi- 
wis and got a job working for the 
sanitary district a good many of his 
tlssmates, it may be hazarded, told 
him that there must be better ways of 
getting on in the world. And when a 
sand jury pointed a finger at his po- 
itical bosses the following year, Mr. 
Cunlock’s friends felt confirmed in 

Ir prejudices, no doubt. 

Perhaps it will be well to point out 
o the engineers who will be getting 
their diplomas next week at Cham- 
paign and on other campuses that a 
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young fellow who knows his stuff, can 
handle people, learns on the job, and 
keeps his nose clean can get ahead in 
the world just as well in a public job 
as on the staff of a big corporation. 
Government has as great a need of 
good engineers as has industry, and 
if it will give them a chance to do an 
honest job, it can recruit them. 


Other thoughtful words relative to 
engineering as a profession and engi- 
neers as professional people were ut- 
tered by AIEE President Elgin B. 
Robertson in an address before the an- 
nual meeting of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers, of which he is 
a past president. Here is what he had 
to say— 


Should engineers be recognized as 
professional people? 

To answer this question, we must 
all have a common understanding as 
to what we mean by “profession.” If 
we have a clear idea as to what we 
mean by “profession,” then I be- 
lieve we can determine for ourselves 
the answer to this question. 

The dictionaries express the idea 
that a profession is an occupation 
which requires a liberal, if not spe- 
cialized, education, and which _in- 
volves mental effort rather than man- 
ual labor; that a profession implies 
scholarship, as in the case of the three 
learned professions of law, medicine, 
and theology. 

The very fact that law, medicine, 
and theology are usually cited as ex- 
amples of what a profession is would 
suggest that service to society or min- 
istry to the people are important char- 
acteristics of a profession. 


Wiser men than I have attempted 
to define the characteristics of a pro- 
fession. Let’s look at a small part of 
what has been written on this subject. 


In his “Second Mile,”” Dr. Wickenden 
starts off by saying: 

“Every calling has its mile of com- 
pulsion, its round of tasks and duties, 
its code of man-to-man relations, 
which one must traverse day by day if 
he is to survive. Beyond that lies the 
mile of voluntary effort, where men 
strive for special excellence, seek self- 
expression more than material gain, 
and give that unrequited margin of 
service to the common good which 
alone can invest work with a wide and 
enduring significance. The best fun of 
life and most of its durable satisfac- 
tions lie in this second mile, and it is 
only here that a calling can attain to 
the dignity and distinction of a pro- 
fession.” 

One other reference I like is that 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush, in his “Quali- 
ties of a Profession”: 

“In every one of the professional 
groups will be found the initial cen- 
tral theme intact—they minister to 
the people. Otherwise they no longer 
endure as professional groups. 

“. . Ministry carries with it the 
ideas of dignity and authority; it con- 
notes no weakness, and offers no 
apology. . . . There is no fog of sub- 
servience surrounding the concept. 
The physician who ministers to his 
client takes charge, by right of su- 
perior specialized knowledge, of a 
highly personal aspect of the affairs 
of the individual. The attorney as- 
sumes professional responsibility for 
guiding the legal acts of his client, and 
speaks with the whole authority of the 
statutes as a background. It is in this 
higher sense that we trace the thread 
of ministry to the people. 

“This is the fuel which has kept 
alight through many ages the profes- 
sional spirit. Every time that the fuel 
has become exhausted, the light has 
gone out. It has not mattered how 
much was retained of trapping and 
mysticism, nor what the profundity of 
utterances, there has been no true pro- 
fession that has not with dignity and 
authority advised and counseled the 
people, that has not guarded the com- 
monweal. For a true profession ex- 
ists only as the people allow it to 
maintain its prerogatives by reason of 
confidence in its integrity and belief 
in its general beneficence.” 

I will not attempt to add my own 
definition, for what has been ex- 
pressed here is what a_ profession 
means to me. If we can accept this 
concept of a profession, let’s see how 
we measure up. 

A profession requires that its prac- 
titioners be educated. Engineers re- 
ceive an education quite a deal more 
on the technical side than on the lib- 
eral side, and usually of a shorter 
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number of years than those in the 
learned professions. Some of us feel 
that more time should be spent in 
school, so that a broader based line 
of study could be followed. Others 
feel (and perhaps they are somewhat 
short-sighted) that four years is 
enough. There is not too much that 
can be done about this as long as such 
attractive offers continue to be made 
to the four-year men. Perhaps we need 
more education in order to be able 
to effectively take part in those things 
affecting public welfare and on which 
engineers are particularly qualified to 
speak. Maybe we need courses in pub- 
lic speaking, psychology, history, eco- 
nomics, etc. 

A profession requires mental effort 
rather than manual labor. We engi- 
neers, without question, do our work 
with our heads rather than with our 
hands. The decisions we are called 
upon to make have as far reaching 
consequences as those of the recog- 
nized professions. We do labor under 
a handicap, in that only a few of us 
come into direct contact with the peo- 
ple who use our products or services. 
Let’s recognize this handicap, and ap- 
ply our best effort to telling the story 
of the accomplishments of the engi- 
neer. If we can do this effectively, we 
might even be recognized as members 
of a learned profession. 

A profession implies scholarship. 
There are by far a greater number of 
scholars in our ranks than we our- 
selves realize. Our laboratories and 
business organizations are filled with 
scholarly, able individuals, but it will 
be hard to get public recognition for 
these men, for so many are associated 
with industry, and the public comes 
into contact with a product, rather 
than a service. 

A profession ministers to the peo- 
ple. We engineers have done more to 
raise the standard of living of the peo- 
ple than all others combined. Here 
again, we labor under the handicap of 
producing products rather than serv- 
ices. The part played by the engineer 
is a fascinating story. We literally 
have our fingers in the food that peo- 
ple eat, the water they drink, the air 
they breathe, and the clothes they 
wear. We have brought this country 
of ours comforts that are beyond the 
wildest dreams of our forefathers. 
Why, then, is not our part fully recog- 
nized ? 

From the previous discussion it will 
be seen that engineering has the ear- 
marks of a profession—it might even 
attain to the position of a learned pro- 
fession—but whether we are ever rec- 
ognized as such by the public depends 
entirely on you and me. We will have 
to apply ourselves to overcome the 


handicaps I have mentioned, and 
above all, we will have to look and act 
as the people expect professional peo- 
ple to look and act. 

I am afraid that we have depended 
too much on organization to do for us 
that which we want done, and too lit- 
tle upon our own personal effort. 
Registration has not and will not cre- 
ate a profession. Neither will TSPE 
and NSPE create a profession. A pro- 
fession is the product of individuals. 
The engineering profession, if we 
have one that is recognized as such, 
will be the end product of you and 
your own efforts. We must conduct 
ourselves in such a way that we will 
deserve to be held in estimation as we 
wish to be esteemed. 

All this will not be done without a 
great deal of effort being put forth 
by each of us. I think that effort is 
very much worthwhile. 

Perhaps some of you are willing ‘to 
do your part, but do not feel that you 
have an opportunity of doing any- 
thing. I do not agree with this, for 
there is opportunity for all of us. Per- 
haps a suggestion is in order. 

Do your neighbors know what you 
do and how your work affects them? 
Do the other people with whom you 
come in contact, outside your busi- 
ness, know the part we engineers have 
had in America’s advancement? Be a 
missionary every day. 

In your own community, I know 
that there are problems galore. Is 
parking a problem? Do you have 
enough water? Are sanitation prob- 
lems taken care of adequately? Are 
your streets and regulations handling 
your traffic? Are you satisfied with 
the highways leading into and through 
your town? 

Do you hear the engineer’s voice 
raised on these questions? Does the 
engineer appear on committees named 
to study these problems? Is his opin- 
ion quoted in the newspapers? I know 
that the answer to these questions is 
“No.” It will remain this way until 
you decide that you are willing to ex- 
ert yourself enough to take part in 
these problems of life. 


Missouri Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting. October 22, 
23. Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Our chapter meetings reflect oury, 
titude, and too often are simply ang, 
tension of our technical meeting 
Why doesn’t your chapter devote itsel 
to one or all of the problems in yoy 
town which engineers are particularh 
well qualified to solve? Study then 
diligently, debate their solution, ap 
when a conclusion has been reached, 
let it be known. You can’t tell me thy 
your newspaper won’t publish yoy 
findings. If you will do this, befor 
you know it you and your Society wil 
find yourselves being consulted on gj 
sorts of community problems. This 
will bring the recognition that yo 
want. 


On the other hand, devote yourself 
entirely to the job that provides you 
livelihood, refuse to exert yourself on 
behalf of your fellow man, and the 
answer to the question I asked at the 
very beginning is bound to be “No” 


I hope that I have done a little her 
to provoke you into thinking abou 
this problem. I believe that is al 
that is needed. Engineers have solved 
a lot of problems more difficult than 
this. 

People are known by the company 
they keep. Please do not forget that 
what you do and do not do affects m 
and all your fellow engineers. Do and 
act as you want me to do and ae. 
Pull your own oar fully, and look man. 
kind straight in the eye. 


Another striking commentary on the 
responsibilities and the dignity of the 
engineering profession has _ recently 
been called to our attention. This was 
the address of Pope Pius XII to the 
first Congress of the International Fed- 
eration of National Associations of En 
gineers, which was held recently in 
Rome. Excerpts from the message 


follow. 


We have no hesitation, Gentlemen, 
in considering as an important event 
this first Congress of the International 
Federation of National Associations 
of Engineers, which brings you to 
gether in Rome, to discuss variols 
questions regarding the general trait- 
ing of an engineer in view of his 
social duties. The interest of the sub 
ject itself, as well as the outstanding 
qualifications of your Assembly’ 
members, give every reason to hop 
that your work here will have numer 
ous repercussions. We are therefore 
happy to welcome you here, and to 
tell you how closely Our solicitude 
coincides with your own. ... 

More than once, your lecturers 
have sadly indicated the paradoxical 
place which seems to be assigned to 
your profession. In fact, the engine 
occupies, without a doubt, an em 
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Cl position among all those who 
oly an have built up and who still elaborate 
meeting. he modern world. Present-day civil- 
vote itself «ation is marked by an extraordinary 
IN You volution of man’s means of action, 
rticulath his ability to observe phenomena, to 
dy then manufacture tools for transforming 
‘10n, anf matter, to build engines capable of 
reached B oonquering distances, and to establish 
| me tha f fast and secure means of exchange 
ish tetween various countries. All these 
befor § results are the fruit of the engineer’s 
ciety will research, of his long painstaking cal- 
ed on al culations. In spite, however, of his 
ns. This yery extensive contribution, the en- 
hat yoy gineer becomes aware of the fact that 
the place granted him in the organiza- 
tio of society is inadequate, and 
that he rarely attains to positions 
of command. Though ever ready to 
collaborate in carrying out the proj- 
ets of others, he can seldom assume 
the direction of those economic, ad- 
ttle here ninistrative and political forces on 
e about vhich the progress of public institu- 
t is al tions depends. You have pointed out 
several causes for this state of affairs: 
We shall turn Our attention to one of 
them, which seems to Us more signifi- 
cant than the rest. 
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ompany 
— It has been justly remarked how 
‘ects me Well the specific training of the en- 


Do and § gineer, based on the study of mathe- 
nd ac, § matics and the experimental sciences, 
ok man § qualifies him for the observation of 
concrete realities, for the evaluation 
of the forces and resources of nature 
and the possible means of utilizing 
them. The building of machines and 
instruments demands the greatest 
ecently | Precision, both in preliminary calcu- 
his wa | lations and in the making and as- 
to the § sembling of their various elements. 
al Fet f Even minute defects are quickly ob- 
of En- 
atly ie served, and the reward of success or 
nessage | ‘he punishment of failure is not long 


delayed. His continual practice of a 
profession entailing such imperative 
demands accustoms the engineer to 
Hemet. Be closely attached to concrete prob- 
t evetl F Jems whose solutions must be of prac- 


ation! tical use. This is the price of technical 
mrogress; an invention becomes out- 
ou f moded as soon as a cheaper, more 
ae licient process is discovered. Thus, 
* ks rough constant application to the 
solution of practical questions, the 
"i engineer sometimes gives in to the 
lemptation to neglect somewhat the 
ientific aspect of his career, and to 
HOP | ptefer empirical procedures to real, 
weed definitive theoretical solutions. Since 
ge he is often obliged to bow to adminis- 
we trative and economic considerations, 


he runs the risk of having his in- 
tellectual view of problems shrink 
turels F little by little, and of being too ex- 
oxical clusively absorbed in a circle of im- 
ned 0 F mediate interests, to the detriment of 
ginet! § higher viewpoints which are, perhaps, 
| emt F less immediately useful, but more 
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universal and consequently of wider 
import. You are right, then, to insist 
on the need for a general scientific 
culture which will allow the engineer 
easily to surpass the limits of his 
specialization and the over-narrow 
conditions of his ordinary occupa- 
tions, in order to interest himself in 
connected branches and help himself 
from their resources. His creative 
power will thus be intensely stimu- 
lated, as well as his efficiency in his 
own proper branch. 

But one must have the courage to 
go even farther. If applied technique 
has greatly increased economic pros- 
perity and extended true well-being 
to wider sectors of the population, 
this does not yet represent anything 
but partial achievement. . . . 

In other words, if the engineer 
really aims at being a guide and an 
originator of social progress, it is im- 
portant that, first of all, he should 
have well-thought-out views on human 
society’s general aims, and on all the 
elements affecting its evolution. This 
does not mean that he should be an 
expert in juridical, economic and 
other sciences, though they may well 
afford him useful supplementary in- 
formation; but that he must acquire 
a personal, sufficiently profound idea 
of these natural laws which govern 
man and rule his actions as an indi- 
vidual, and as a member of the vari- 
ous social groups, particularly of the 
family and of the nation. For such 
a purpose, it is not sufficient to con- 
sider man as he is today; but he must 
be explained by following his de- 
velopment through the ages ‘which 
mark out the progress of civilization. 
The meaning of individual elements 
is better seen by envisaging them in 
the general scheme, into which they 
fit and consequently appear in their 
true perspective. For this indeed is 
the mark of true culture, which care- 
fully distinguishes between essential 
and accessory, and discerns in an 
over-all effect the role played by each 
of its components. We repeat, there 
is no question of becoming a spe- 
cialist in each of these fields, but only 
of keeping one’s mind open to all 
those forms of the good and beauti- 
ful created by men’s initiative and 
devotedness, whether of our own 
time or of the past, and of seeing the 
relations binding them together in 
orderly subordination. . . . 

We have just now praised your 
efforts to fulfill your social obligations 
fully. Your post in the very centre of 
enterprises, as the link between the 
general managements and the work- 
man, demands of you, not only pro- 
fessional aptitudes, but also a pro- 
foundly human outlook. You have 
to direct free intelligent persons. If 


you strive to keep before your eyes 
the vision of man as a comprehensive 
whole of which We have just spoken, 
you will have no difficulty in noting 
that the personal problems which 
affect your life and destiny, touching 
the most intimate depths of your 
mind and heart, are just as acute, 
though perhaps less consciously so, 
for the humblest of your subordinates. 

You like to be entrusted with re- 
sponsibility, to be left free to take 
initiative on your own; you wish to 
see the purpose which is aimed at, 
and to check as you proceed the steps 
which bring you nearer to it; you 
want to exceed the merely profes- 
sional frame-work so as to develop 
your personality in its entirety—and 
that is all quite good and legitimate. 
It is therefore to be desired that the 
most modest worker should gradually 
come to share in it. After he had been 
too long treated as a tool of produc- 
tion to be utilized at pleasure, his 
material condition of life became a 
subject of preoccupation. It is now 
realized that it would be quite in- 
sufficient to stop there. Since work is 
a necessity for every man, his pro- 
fessional occupations must not dis- 
turb his most natural and spontaneous 
feelings, but must fully respect his 
dignity. That is to say, it is not 
enough to see in him a producer of 
goods, but he must be treated as a 
spiritual being, whose work should 
ennoble. him and who expects from 
his superior, even more than from his 
equals, understanding of his needs 
and truly brotherly sympathy. 


The engineer, in order to increase 
his influence and the prestige of his 
profession, does not have to go out- 
side his own role. In a universe of 
ever expanding undertakings, splen- 
did tasks await him, provided he is 
careful not to allow his field of vision 
to be narrowed down, nor his gen- 
erosity to wane. Towards that end, 
let his personal life be well-ordered; 
let him respect his own highest aspira- 
tions, both religious and moral; let 
selfish interests, the attachment to 
comfort or wealth, the pursuit of ma- 
terial gain or honour, never stain his 
ideal, that ideal which you have en- 
visaged in all its nobility... . 

We wish you that optimistic cour- 
age which is never daunted by the 
inevitable set-backs and difficulties. 
On your path you will encounter 
scepticism and misunderstanding; 
but your faith in the real destiny of 
mankind will remain unaffected. God, 
Who knows the depths of the heart, 
approves of your generous intentions. 
May He give you the strength to 
carry them out, and may He protect 
you, your families and your co- 
workers.—End. 
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A LTHOUGH there may be difference 
of opinion within the engineering pro- 
fession as to whether or not there ex- 
ists today a sufficient number of engi- 
neers for the demands of the Nation 
if all engineers were utilized at their 
highest capacity, it is certainly evident 


to all that future developments in the 
technological field portend a continu- 


ing and undoubtedly increasing de- 
mand for engineering services. Re- 
gardless of the international situation, 
our economy will offer opportunities 
for the peacetime developments of 
atomic fission, expanded opportunities 
in transportation, improved develop- 
ments in automation and electronic 
controls as well as communication, and 
vast new frontiers in the chemical 
field. The opportunity these challenges 
present indicates the ever-widening 
horizons for engineering development. 


These new challenges, together with 
the increasing role engineers are play- 
ing in management and government, 
have caused many in the engineering 
profession to pause and consider the 
effectiveness of engineering education. 
At the Annual Meeting in Milwaukee, 
a panel discussion on this important 
subject brought forth some interesting 
comments and much thought-provok- 
ing discussion. 


It is interesting to note that while 
engineering enrollments have been 
creeping up in the last few years, the 
1953 total enrollment in engineering 
was still only 7.6 per cent of all the 
students in U. S. colleges. This per- 
centage is lower than during the 
period immediately following World 
War II, and is approximately the 
same percentage as existed in 1940. 


NSPE chapters have been active, in 
cooperation with other engineering 
groups, in vocational guidance work 
at the high school level. The chapters 
have been urged to encourage all stu- 
dents who have the mental capabili- 
ties and the interest in science and 
math, to consider a career in engineer- 
ing. Most of those concerned with this 
work have been careful to point out 


that unless a young man or woma, 
has interests and capabilities along 
this line, he would be ill-advised to a 
tempt a career in engineering for the 
course is certainly far from easy an 
undoubtedly would not appeal to q 

person whose motivation was at 
than a desire to work in these fields, 


Alarming facts, however, have beep 
noted as a result of this vocational 
guidance work. Primary among thes 


is the notation that has been voiced 
repeatedly by those who are respongi- 
ble for review of high school gradu. 


ates as they apply for entrance in en. 


gineering colleges and those who have 
the responsibility for teaching the 
first-year engineering subjects. It ha 
been pointed out that an extremely low 
percentage of our high school gradu. 
ates are well versed in science and 
mathematics. Statistics show that only 
9 per cent of the high school students 
graduating today have had four years 
of mathematics. Even more disturb 
ing is that only 7.6 per cent of the 
high school graduates have had chem- 
istry, and 4.3 per cent have had phy. 
sics. Thus, it will be seen that the 
potential of high school graduates 
sufficiently versed in secondary sub 
jects to enter an engineering career 
is extremely small. 


Equally disturbing are the figures 
which have been quoted recently, in 
dicating that the country at presents 
short 30,000 science and mathematic 
teachers at the high school level. Ei 
fects of vocational guidance towarl 
interesting young men and women for 
careers in engineering thus are cot 
siderably hampered until such time 
as these situations within our high 
schools have been corrected. Lod 
chapters of NSPE and other engineer 
ing groups could do well in discharg 
ing their civic responsibilities to make 
themselves available to present thes 
facts to all civic groups with the hope 
that the entire population of the Ne 
tion may be alert to a very pressili 
problem directly influencing our tech: 
nological advancement.—End. 
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The Book: How To Write Reports 

The Author: Calvin D. Linton 

The Publisher: Harper & Brothers 

Reviewing the Book: Former NSPE Vice Pres- 
ident Alfred J. Ryan, P.E., consulting engineer 
of Denver, Colorado. 


neers who have become aware of the value of a good 
report. Most engineers have been out of school for 
ite a while before they realize the importance of an 
ability to write comprehensible reports, and by that time 
have forgotten most of the grammar and composition to 
which they were exposed in school. The time requirement 
for selective reading of a number of books to determine 
the basic requirements for the preparation of a good report 
is such a good excuse that the majority never make the 
efort. Consequently, engineers are notoriously poor re- 
port writers. 

In How To Write Reports, Calvin D. Linton has pro- 
vided a way to eliminate this curse on the engineering 
profession. Any engineer with an interest in improving 
his report-writing ability can find in this one volume most 
of the basic information that he needs and plenty of 
thought-provoking suggestions. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I, The Re- 
port; Part Il, The Methods; and Part III, The Mechanics. 
Part I deals with the problems encountered by a reporter 
in preparing a report regarding the activities of others. 
Engineers are usually reporting upon their own activities 
and will not find this part too interesting, but it does 
contain numerous valuable suggestions for those who have 
the patience to read through it. 


The first two chapters in Part II are entitled, “Research” 
and “Logic and Clear Thinking.” Engineers who pride 
themselves as being leaders in the fields described by 
those titles may have some doubts about what they can 
learn in that regard from a professor of English literature. 
They are likely to be surprised because the presentation 
includes points which would not normally be considered 
by engineers. Of more importance, it establishes the im- 
portant aspects of preparing reports in a manner that will 
convey the research, logic and clear thinking upon which 
they are based. 

The information pertaining to identification and ‘diver- 
sion of the problem and the methods established for as- 
embling and presenting pertinent information are in 
themselves clear and logical—so logical, in fact, that one 
becomes amazed that improper organization is a major 
fault in so many engineering reports. The terms “logic” 
and “clear thinking” have definite meanings to all engi- 
neers, but few are aware of the numerous ways in which 
they can fail to convey proof of such logic and clear think- 
ing in the preparation of a report. This problem and its 
“lution are clearly defined on just three pages under 
the heading, “Common Faults in Logic and Clear Think- 
ing. 

The remaining chapters in Section II are devoted to 

e effective usage of words, sentences and paragraphs, and 
to effective style. On just 81 pages, Mr. Linton has pre- 
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|: LINTON has rendered a real service to those engi- 


sented what I believe to be the essential material which is 
normally covered in several books. Obviously, this ma- 
terial has been highly concentrated, yet it includes every- 
thing that is necessary for the report writer who is willing 
to devote a little thought to applying the concentrated 
information to his particular problem. Certainly anyone 
who would become familiar with all of the information 
contained in these chapters would no longer be guilty of 
preparing reports which were ambiguous, monotonous or 
lacking in continuity. 

Part III, “The Mechanics,” consists of four chapters: 
The Mechanics of Form; A Grammar Refresher; A Punc- 
tuation Refresher; and Visual Representation. All of these, 
too, are condensations of information which is normally 
presented in a much more voluminous manner. Yet the 
chapter on Mechanics of Form presents all of the essen- 
tial information regarding outlining, note-taking, editing, 
proof reading, form, and appearance. The chapters deal- 
ing with grammar and punctuation can be compared to 
an engineer’s handbook in which the required informa- 
tion can be found quickly, but includes only enough ex- 
planation to allow an intelligent application. The chapter 
on visual representation presents many devices with which 
the engineer is familiar but it also provides new methods 
of the effective use of those devices. 

In support of my statement that Mr. Linton has pro- 
vided a way to eliminate the curse on the engineering pro- 
fession, it may be said that in one small book of 237 pages, 
he has presented all of the essential information for the 
preparation of good reports. He has then eliminated the 
necessity for selective reading of a large number of books 
to determine the requirements and the methods of appli- 
cation. No longer can engineers blame their lack of ability 
to prepare effective reports upon the assertion that they 
have insufficient time to review all of those things to which 
they were exposed but have forgotten. They now have 
two alternatives: Either read How To Write Reports and 
improve their ability, or find a new excuse. 


Meet the Reviewer .. . 


Alfred J. Ryan, who has just completed his term as vice 
president of the National Society from the Southwestern 
Area, is a well-known consulting engineer of Denver, Colo- 
rado—a man who writes many reports. 

He is a graduate of the 
University of Colorado, from 
which he received a B.S. in 
C.E. with special honors in 
1933 and a C.E. degree in 
1937. 

Mr. Ryan has been in con- 
sulting practice since 1941, 
first as a partner in Crocker 
& Ryan and since 1949 at the 
head of his own firm. And 
he has provided engineering 
services for urban and inter- 
state highways in Colorado, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico; 
military installations in Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota; and numerous Federal housing proj- 
ects. He has also been a consultant to Denver’s Off-Street 
Parking Commission, and has handled many municipal 
water, sewerage, bridge, and street projects. 

In addition to NSPE, he is active in many other engi- 
neering, professional, and civic groups. 


Mr. Ryan 
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San Jose Engineers} D 
Elect 1954-55 Slate 


New officers for 1954-55 were Tal 
elected by the members of the San § ‘He | 
Jose Chapter, California SPE, during July : 
the group’s recent annual meeting, by 
The new chapter administration jp. 9! 
cludes: A. J. MacDonald, Jr., presi. § imu 
dent; T. J. Smith, vice president; J, f°! 
A. Sontheimer, secretary; Frank ond ¥ 
Belick, treasurer; and Leo W. Ruth, neta) 


With Our Members... 


California Repori 


Four Chapters Play Host For 
CSPE Convention and Trade Show 


Members of the Peninsula, San Jose, Golden Gate, and East Bay Chapters 
of the California Society of Professional Engineers played host to the Society’s 


annual convention and trade show which was held May 27-29 at the Hotel Mark _ state director. Chapter directors also § U@"? 
Hopkins in San Francisco. elected were: Walter Bray, Ralph po 


Many notable professional and social events were included in the meeting 


Fitzgerald, and Joseph McKendree, 


agenda. Among the principal speakers The 
were: Robert R. Gros who spoke on of the 
Public Relations; Dr. J. E. Hobson, Congratulations for New Yorkers |G ng, : 
director of the Stanford Research In- whic 
stitute, who discussed The Future of tel in 
Professional Engineers; and the Hon. ai acted 
Frank M. Jordan, Lieutenant Gov- i oe and tl 
ernor of the State, whose subject was cludec 
Engineering Plans for California. Clare 
Three important panel discussions con 
were also featured on the program. Lewis 
They were: The Registration Law of nC. 
California, led by William A. White; D, ; 
The Legislative Position of the Pro- Fa 
fessional Engineer, led by Richard J. ; Cor 
Dolwig; and Professional Engineers me 
in Industry, led by Warren H. Mc- SPE 
Bryde. The chapter presidents’ and Out 
state officers’ seminars were other Bo a 
features of note, and a further out- en to 
standing event was the field trip for pei 
engineers and their guests to Hunter’s In the photo at the left above, NYSSPE President T. M. Linville (left) pre- te 
Nathan Graves served general dent of the Schenectady Chapter the E. P. 
chairman of the convention, assisted _ tiring president. (See story below.) 
by Arthur Bullen, Maurice Ridker, 
Edward Hayes, and Ralph Daugherty 
as representatives of the sponsorin 
6 Langenwalter Heads of his active hobbies. As a 
sultant to the Joint Legislative Com. § 
A special program for the ladies Schenectady P.E.’s _nittee on Natural Resources of New § %k © 
was also arranged under the chair- York State, he urged all engineers to ward J 
manship of Mrs. Sherwin Wright, as- D. F. Langenwalter was elected be vitally interested in conservation p 4 A 
sisted by Mrs. Glenn R. Nelson as president of the Schenectady Profes- —_ which is essential for both the indus [| @Y- 
vice chairman, Mrs. Louis Bardoff as _ sional Engineers’ Society at the an- trial and community prosperity. L. \ 
secretary, and Mrs. William Q-. nual dinner meeting held recently at The then president-elect of the § “cut 
Wright as Treasurer. the Hotel Van Curler. Other officers NYSSPE, Thomas M. Linville, pre While 
Jr., vice sented the gavel to the Schenectady lected 
. midt, Jr., secretary; C. C. Chapter for placing third in the state | —— 
Plant Tours For Herskind, treasurer; L. K. Kirch- R. L. Jackson CAR 
Pennsylvania Chapters mayer, director; E. P. Smith, direc- chairman of the Membership ford 
. tor and retiring president; E. J. Rem- — Committee which recruited 50 new arte 
: Members of various Pennsylvania Scheid, director; and Gardner Ket- members during the year. The 
chapters have been featuring plant chum, director. : assemb 
tours in their program schedules re- Former City Manager, Morris M. Ethics In Engineering re : 


cently. Members of the Harrisburg 
Chapter have toured the new steam 
power plant of the Pennsylvania Pow- 
er and Light Company at Sunbury. 
Pa. Those belonging to the Valley 
Forge group have been guided through 
the Sharp & Dohme Plant at West 
Point, Pa., by engineers of the com- 
pany, while a recent meeting of the 
Reading Chapter was devoted to a 
tour of the local Firestone plant. 


Cohn, P.E., was guest of honor and 
was given a framed certificate in rec- 
ognition of his work in promoting the 
interests of the engineering profes- 
sion. In making the presentation 
Everett S. Lee, Editor of the General 
Electric Review, saluted Mr. Cohn 
for his public service as City Man- 
ager. 

Mr. Cohn addressed the meeting on 
the subject of “Conservation” which 


Discussed In Rochester 


V. George Terenzio, prominent 
member of the Westchester Chapter, 
NYSSPE, and division engineer for 
the Research and Development 
partment, New York City Board of 
Water Supply, was guest speaker at 
a recently-reported meeting of 
Monroe County Chapter. Mr. Terem 
zio lectured on Ethics in Engineermgs 
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D. C. Society Announces 
New Administration 


Taking over the administration of 
the District of Columbia SPE as of 
July 1 is a new slate of officers headed 
by Walter H. McCartha as president. 
In addition to Mr. McCartha, the list 
includes: Michael F. Godfrey, first 
vice president; Oscar H. Beasley, sec- 
ond vice president; S. S. Podnos, sec- 
retary; Virginia Erwin Page, treas- 
urer; Marion X. Wilberding, direc- 
tor; Nicholas P. Stathis, director; and 
Joseph H. Powers, national director. 

The announcement of the election 
of the 1954-55 officers was made dur- 
ing the Society’s annual banquet, 
which was held at the Continental Ho- 
tel in Washington. Herbert Manuccia 
acted as toastmaster for the occasion; 
and the roster of prominent guests in- 
cluded: T. Carr Forrest, Jr., and 
Clarence T. Shoch, outgoing and in- 
coming NSPE presidents; Brig. Gen. 
Lewis W. Prentiss, engineer commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia; 
D. C. Walser, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Board of Registration, and Lee 
J. Purnell, its vice chairman; James 
J. Corbalis, vice president of the Vir- 
ginita SPE; and Paul H. Robbins, 
NSPE’s executive director. 

Outgoing President C. Warren 
Bogan gave a report on the District 
of Columbia SPE’s accomplishments 
during the past year in the business 
session preceding the banquet. 


Connecticut P.E.’s 


Elect New Officers 


New officers of the Connecticut So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, who 
took office on June 7th, include. Ed- 
ward J. Nesbitt of Westport, president 
and Alfred L. Koup, Stratford, secre- 
tary. 

L. M. Reed. of Devon continues as 
executive secretary of the group, 
while A. John Macchi has been se- 
lected as the new national director. 


Monmouth-Ocean P.E.’s 
Elect Officers 


Leonard Grasser, Asbury Park, was 
elected president of the Monmouth- 
Ocean Chapter of the New Jersey So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers dur- 
ing the June 2nd meeting at the 
American Hotel, Freehold. 

Other officers elected installed 
by William S. Dean, president of the 
NJSPE, were: Kenneth Fox, first vice 
president; George DeGarmo, second 
vice-president; Craig Haaren, secre- 
tary-treasurer; George W. Howland, 
Jr., state trustee; Julius Soled, alter- 
nate state trustee; and George A. 
Platt and Everett Thorne, chapter di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Grasser, a vice president of the 
chapter last year, succeeds George 
Ritter of Matawan as president. An 
electrical engineer, Mr. Grasser is vice 
president of the Coby Electric Com- 
pany, Asbury Park. He served 14 
months with the Signal Corps during 
World War II. He is a past president 
of the Jersey Coast Electrical League, 
a member of the Rotary Club and is 
active in Y. M. C. A. work. 

In presenting the gavel to Mr. Gras- 
ser, Mr. Dean’ said the new slate of 
officers has the important responsi- 
bility during the next twelve months 
of carrying out the trust placed in 
them to raise the professional, social 
and economic status of the engineer- 
ing profession to new levels. 

Preceding the installation ceremony 
a color-sound film titled “Forging in 
Closed Dies” was presented by Robert 
A. Main, New York representative of 
the Rhode Island Tool Company. 


Annual Meeting 
Chairman... 


To list your meeting un- 
der “Dates to Remember,’”’ 
send complete information 
(date, hotel, city) direct 
to the American Engineer 
as soon as it is scheduled. 


E.I.T.’s Arrange 
Lorain County Program 


E.I.T. members of the Lorain Coun- 
ty Chapter, Ohio SPE, were in charge 
of a recent meeting that featured D. D. 
Wyatt of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics as guest speak- 
er. 

Program Chairman George Bliss 
introduced the speaker, and others in 
charge of the meeting were: D. Dob- 
reff, presiding, Richard Haller, Rich- 
ard Wilt, and John Palik. 


Two New Jobs 
For W. J. Burmeister 


Wesley J. Burmeister of Middleton, 
Wisconsin, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Southwest Chapter of the 
Wisconsin SPE. Now he has been 
named district engineer of Wiscon- 
sin’s District Two, comprising the 
counties of Kenosha, Racine, Wau- 
kesha, Washington, and Ozaukee, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
State Highway Commission in Madi- 
son. 


Kaiser Engineers 


Speak In Rockford 


A recent meeting of the Rockford 
Chapter, Illinois SPE, was highlight- 
ed by a program presented by the 
Kaiser Aluminum Company. Speakers 
for the occasion included J. M. Welch, 
M. J. O’Halloran, A. V. Lorch, and 
Charles P. Boyer, all members of the 
Kaiser Staff. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by J. Graven. 


Movie On Oil 
Shown in Los Angeles 


Members of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the California Society recently 
saw a movie on Oil Conservation, 
which was shown by Grant Butler of 
the Richfield Oil Company in advance 
of its release to the public. 

7+. more news on page 31 


CAROLINIAN EVENTS—The picture at the left below shows Alonzo L. Jones, president of the New Jersey Registration 
and a past president of the NJSPE, addressing a meeting of the Piedmont Chapter of the South Carolina SPE. 


listening to his speech, I. to r., are: T. A. 
the South Carolina Board of Engineering E 


Able, Jr., president of the Piedmont Chapter; T. Keith LeCare, secretary of 
xaminers; and Roy Stipp, president of the South Carolina SPE. 


The second photo shows the officers of the Central Carolina Chapter of the Professional Engineers of North Carolina 
for a recent meeting. In the first row, I. to r., are: L. E. Wooten, immediate past president; W. E. Harris, presi- 


dent; and Bernard Crocker, Jr., vice president. In the second row are: J. F. Pou, governor; T. C. Cooke, governor; and 


J.D. Joslin, secretary-treasurer. 
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PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
Engineers — Architects 


blems, 
Highways, rts, Industrial 


Waterfront arbor Structures. 
Compl Soils. Materials Chemical 
Laboratories. 


Mebile, Ala. 
Washington, D. C. 


New Orleans, La. 
Houston, Texas 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Inspections—Tests—Analyses 
Sampling 
Foundation Investigations 


Representatives throughout U.S.A. 
Member A. C. C. L. 


LAW—BARROW—AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Foundation 
Investigations 


Physical & Chemical Testing 


Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 


Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraigy 98 ¢ 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, ) Me 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 


Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


KAISER ENGINEERS 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Desi Planni 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 


F. A. SANDO 
Consulting Engineer 


Steam Power & Boiler Plants 
Incineration Plants 


429 E. 14th Ave. Denver 3, Colo. 


FRED S. DUBIN ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Plans, Specifications, Surveys, Reports 
Heating, Air Conditioni Electrical, Plant 
Layout, Piping, Boiler P’ ants, Incinerators. 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, Industrial 
Ovens 
1092 Farmington Ave. 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Rosteneent New York, Conn., Mass., Fla. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways, 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 

Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports 
Gas & Electric Transmission Liner 


361 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Mlinois 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIK; 


Engineers 
John Ayer Ralph W. i 
Bion A. Bowman William L, Hy | 
Carroll A. Farwell Frank Ling 


Howard J. Williams 


Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Suppl ly, Sewerage, Drainage 


Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Buildings 260 Ge 
BOSTON NEW You 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse aim ty 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields Valuation; 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, 4 B 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 


Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. Res 


Consulting and Design — 
Engineers 
Power Generation Co 


Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Llinois 252 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Michip 
M 
DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY ORRIN E. FENN Chay 
Industrial Engineering and Manufactedal soret 

ndustria. nginee. an 

Transportation, Publi ‘Transit 

Probie CONSULTING DESIGN tifice 
METAL FABRICATION The 


Industrial Plants, Grade Separations Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power nts wee 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal W 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


WILSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Salina, Kansas 
Albuquerque, New Mexice 
Denver, Colorade 


Mechanical — Management — Electronic 
Process — Design — Quality Control 
Investigations — Appraisals — Reports 
JOHN I. THOMPSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 
921—17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Laboratory Division: Bellefonte, Pa. 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


Member A. C. C. L. 


SPRAY BOOTHS INDUSTRIAL Ing, 
PARTS WASHERS DUST COLLECTOMM on tl 


M'T, CLEMENS, MICH. in C 

T. 

THE HINCHMAN CORPORATIONE State 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS the « 


CORROSION CONTROL—Surveys, Report Isa 

Design, Specifications, Evaluation ( 

UNDERGROUND UTILITIES — Loa bus 

Mapping, leakage surveys, electrical ture! 
grounding systems 

HOLLOW PILING—Directional survey Both 

by electronics 


Francis Palms Building Detroit 1, Me C 

Oul 

EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY BETTENBURG, TOWNSEND Ps 

FOUNDATION AND SOIL & STOLTE i 

MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS Registered Professional P ’ 

Soil Borings—Laboratory Tests Engineers ort 

Foundation Analyses—Reports A complete professional service Lane 
3635 Airline Highway 1437 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Mins. 

New Orleans 20, La. Tel.: NEstor 6191 M 

ie 

H. P. WHITE LABORATORY Chay 

a 

MECHANICAL TESTING — ANALYSIS Consulting Engineers and Architects W, : 

DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING With 

Architectural, Civil, are J 

High Speed Still and Motion Picture Studies treas 

4924 Poppleton Avenue 
Box 331, Bel Air, Maryland 6, 


The American E 


Nebr 
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30 July 


A labs phabetized New Jersey- 
Nek py States New York 
\RDT GREER & McCLELLAND UNITED STATES KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
; Consulting Engineers TESTING COMPANY, INC. ABBETT-McCARTHY 
Engi 
ants FOUNDATION Engineering Testing & Inspection aoe 
Development — Research — Consulting Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
ubways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
ical Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. Water Supply, Sewérage, Reports, Deslan 
APPraini 9 Greenwood Ave. 2649 N. Main St. Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Supervision, Consultation. 
02, ¥ Montclair, N. J. Houston, Texas Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 62 West 47th Street New York City 
ORNDIkt FRANK E. HARLEY MADIGAN-HYLAND 
ndustria : es, Dams, Airports, 
ph W. He AND ASSOCIATES Expressways, Parkways, Highways, Pre- Consulting Engineers 
K i Water Works, Sewage, Municipal liminary Reports, Engineering Design, Con- 
no Highways struction Supervision, Material Controls 28-04 41st Avenue 
npikes and Testing, Municipal Engineering Serv- 
Drainage Harley Building ices, Tax Maps, Surveying 
Vorks 3 ‘ Long Island City, New York 
gS 4) Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
NEW Yo 
DY W. W. SLOCUM & CO. HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
Eng‘neers BERGENDOFF JAMES P. O’DONNELL 
Consulting E 
Refuse ai Industrial Engineering 
blems Complete Project Design Bridges and Structures Engineers 
Valuation Management Engineering Foundations, Highways 
Administrative Services 39 Broadway Bowie Buildi 


National Newark Building 
ton 16, 4 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 


1805 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


New York 6, N. Y. Beaumont, Texas 


Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers . . . 


Directory Continued on Next Page 


OCIATES 
stem | Columbus Meeting Marks 
Certificate Presentation 
on, Michip 

Members of the Franklin County 
| Chapter, Ohio SPE, recently spon- 
anutactuiyg sored their 14th presentation of cer- 
IGN tificates to newly-registered engineers. 
ON The event, preceded by a dinner meet- 


IAL ove ing, was held in the new Ohio Union 
)LLECTOME on the Ohio State University Campus 
HH. in Columbus. 


T. F. Hindman, member of the 
JRATION§ State Board of Registration, presented 
RS the certificates; and Solomon Morton 
ys fame Isaac, a past president of the Colum- 
— Locating bus Bar Association, was guest lec- 
electrial turer, speaking on the subject, Why 
al Suvi Bother With Ethics? 
oit 1, ‘For the occasion the Franklin 
County P.E.’s acted as hosts to the 
sEND ff ‘lowing chapters: Central Ohio, 
Fastern Ohio, Hocking Valley, Mar- 
ion, Muskingum Valley, Ohio Valley, 
Portsmouth, Southern Ohio, and 
service Zanesville. 


MAHONING VALLEY AUXILIARY 


—Pictured at the right are officers of 

DCIATES the auxiliary to the Mahoning Valley 
Chapter of the Ohio SPE. Seated, 1. to 
, are Mrs. N. V. Cox, president; Mrs. 
Lf Ault, vice president; and Mrs. H. 
ithers, secretary. Standing, 1. to r., 
are Mrs. C. Conklin, Jr., director; Mrs. 
- Raub, director; and Mrs. G. Mandry, 
” urer, Two other directors, Mrs. 
R. E. Evans and Mrs. A. Lowinger, 

vere absent when the photo was made. 


July, 1954 


Traffic Safety 
Is Meeting Topic 


Traffic Safety was the subject of a 
talk given before a recent meeting of 
the Professional Engineers Society of 
Hudson County, New Jersey. The 
guest speaker for the event was Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Finnie of the Jersey 
City Police Department. 

Another recently-reported event of 
the P.E. group was the annual scholar- 
ship award and testimonial dinner 
held June 9th at The Hotel Plaza in 
Jersey City. Chapter President Stephen 
H. Harnett was the honored guest for 
the occasion. 


Hartford Chapter 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Members of the Hartford Chapter, 
Connecticut SPE, held their annual 
meeting recently at the Old Town 
Hall Inn in East Hartford. Guest 
speaker for the occasion was Charles 
L. Derrick, vice president in charge 
of engineering and operations for the 
Hartford Electric Light Company. He 
chose as his topic, Electric Service 
Development to Take Care of Future 
Industrial and Economic Expansion. 


C. F. Beames is chapter president. 


«++ more news on page 33 
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PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFT, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


EMMET J. McDONALD 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYS 
326 S. Main St. Akron 8, Ohie 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC, 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEn TES 


Furnace Engineering for the 


Glass and Stee! Industries sol 

soll E 

436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, pif found 
U.S. A. 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 
Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 


Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 

Supply. Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 

Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Foundations, Soil Studies. 


Civil—Mechanical—Electrical 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


MAURICE P. MILLIKEN 
Research and Development Consultant 
Professional Engineer 


239 Marguerite Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohie 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie Jr. 
Tunnels, Subways, Highways 
Foundations, Parking Garages 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


FOUNDATION INVESTIGATIONS 
SOIL MECHANICS—BORINGS 


WATER DISTRIBUTION 
STUDIES—WASTE SURVEYS 
THE H. C. NUTTING CO. 


4120 Airport Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 
2145 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 
1810 North 12th St. Teolede 2, Ohie 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A. C. C. L. 


NEW YORE, N. Y. C. A. Lashbrook M. A, Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS Heavy Industrial Electrical, Foundation 
and Piping 


The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Consulting @ Design @ Reports 

Mechanical Electrical Civil 
e Industrial Buildings 


Atomic Energy Work and Electrical 
Control Schemes 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


923 Penn Avenue 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 
Consulting Design « 
Mechanical * Development ¢ Fabrication 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 


Design and Surveys Roads ané Streets 
Sewer or Water Works 


Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 
Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY I 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnp 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, \ 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Da 


na Beach, Fh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Med "Colombian 8, 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATE 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting E 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS J 


Consulting Engineers Ma 
G. H. Randall 
ane yection and of Construsia 
tion and Re 
Bridges ructures and 
State St. toa New Orleans, 4p Auton 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Check’ 
Servic 
Catalo 
CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC 
W. Er 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Pen. 


EMERSON VENABLE MA’ 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 140 Ns 
New Ye 


Chemical Analysis 
Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 382, Ps. 


CORMIT ENGINEERING COMPAN 
Marshall E. Parker, P.E. 
CORROSION — CATHODIC PROTECTION 
Surveys, Design, Specifica' 


ing Ins 
P WATER 


TANKS, PLATFORMS, 
ARGES, PILING 


Phone FAirtax 9963 


With 
many 
hics anc 
door 
June 


J res the J 

Consulting Engineer Consulting Electronics Engineers or - 

General Structures. Plant Layout Specialists on Shielding & Radio- Electrical and Mechanical #4 ; 

Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys Interference Problems Murray Building oma 
Christi, 

Cincinnati $7, Ohio | 4337 sth St. | Browsles Bivé., 
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“! Experimental stress analysis. Physical test- 
: ing, Consultation, Reports, Product Design, 
; Experimental tests in your plant. 
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| 
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New Yo ized e Texas- 
Texas Washington 
INC. ENGINEERS JAMES H. HOWARD & ASSOCIATES 
disinterested Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating BE HERE 
hoy Sib MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS Mechanical & Electrical When prospects look for services 
i] Borings Laboratory Tests e 
So! tion Analyses Reports Plans and Specifications 
Main Street Houston, Texas 4101 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Texas ard tn this ir of 
sional Directory. Rates: $6.00 
RDDRY | FORREST and COTTON LLOYD N. ROBINSON, Fel. AIEE per issue, twelve times basis 
iC. CONSULTING ENGINEERS Consulting Engineer 
Simply drop your business card 
ional Water Supplies 
Industrial Development ELECTRIC POWER 
wail Airports — Dams Generation, Transmission, Distribution AMERICAN ENGINEER 
— Reports 1121 15th Street N.W. Wash. 5, D. C. 
* Praetorian Building Dallas 1, Texas Stuart Building Seattle 1, Wash. 
Supplemental Sewices... Linville Takes Helm 
| Offices 
Of New York Society 
EASTERN HEAT TREATING 
yineering Consultation—Die Castings Precision Heat Treatment omas MM. Linville of Schenecta 
ing E Equipment—Installation mauetieydrogen Atmospheric Cycles’ | New York, took office June 1 as presi- 
Die and Product Design Affiliated Company :— dent of the New York State Society 
EASTERN METALS INDUSTRIES, INC. | of Professional Engineers. He suc- 
TERS John R. Ehrbar, P.E., Pres. Metallic Bellows Assemblies ded Cari M. Gk of Bitela 
Main Street, Stamford, Connecticut 250 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone 38-2308 Joseph Lipset, P.E., Pres. 
i i Mr. Linville is manager of the Re- 
search Operation Services Depart- 
co. P.E. ment of the General Electric Com- 
SI Miieatic Machine & Tool Design Ne pany, which he first joined in 1926. 
ki d General Drafti 
Menusls to Govt. Metallurgy & Engineering Of During World War II, Mr. Linville 
Catalogs, Exploded Views, Airbrushed Ferrous & Non-Ferrous Scrap Recovery served as a member of the United 
., ING, Photos, Multilith Plates Tew States Naval Technical Missions at 
W. Erie Ave. Rutherford, N. J. setlalani i ili anil Pearl Harbor in 1942 and in Europe 
ers GEneva 8-7307 pincer as in 1945. He received the Charles A. 
ste RS ESTIMATING SERVICE Coffin Award for outstanding develop- 
BUILDE ment of design methods for submarine 
COST ESTIMATES propulsion equipment. 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 
——f|_ CONSTRUCTION ANALYSIS Builders for Engineers Mr. Linville is a fellow and mem- 
7 MATERIAL PURCHASE LISTS ber of the Board of Directors of the 
a me American Institute of Electrical En- 
cmap eA 828 Tulpehocken Ave., West Reading, Pa. gineers. He is a member of the Ameri- 
ae can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
. American Society for Engineering Ed- 
ucation, American Association for 
32, Pa. Picnics Are Planned = the Advancement of Science, Society 
By Many P.E. Groups County Chapter of the Pennsylvania for Advancement of Management, and 
MPAN EB Societ the American Management Associa- 
With the advent of summer weather y: di : f th tion. He has served as Chairman of 
chapters are bypassing the A Socic nie the Schenectady City Planning Com- 
irietly professional meeting for pic- Akron mission, Director and Vice President 
Ets hes and other social events held out Engineers lub 7 at the ded by © of the Schenectady Chamber of Com- 
it doors. Country hil merce, and President of the New York 
<< June 19th was the date of the St. day of golf, w ay “ ee ae State Citizens Committee for the Pub- 
Pais Chapter’s annual picnic at was also schedu an- lic Schools. 
haefer’s Summer Camp. Members other Ohio P.E. group—the Cleve- 
raTes ff the Jackson Chapter of the Michi- land Society. 5 Other New York State Society offi- 
kn SPE scheduled a similar event Members of the Stanislaus Chapter cers for the year beginning June | are: 
ot June 23rd in conjunction with the of the California SPE are planning a Herbert F. Roemmele of Port Chester, 
il veal Toastmasters Club. The Ladies’ picnic for either July or August, first vice-president; Lewis J. Sforzini 


‘utiliary to the Tulsa Chapter, Okla- 
oma SPE, has also recently spon- 


wed a family picnic for the entire 


hapter group, and another “family 


duly, 1954 


while the P.E.’s of the Sabine Chapter, 
Texas SPE, have already held their 
annual outing at the Flying Red 
Horse Club near Beaumont. 


of Rochester, second vice-president; 
Patrick M. Corry of the Bronx, treas- 
urer; and Richard B. Richardson of 


New York, financial secretary. 
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Southern Methodist University 
Honors Forrest and Robertson 


Two distinguished Texas engineers 
—T. Carr Forrest, Jr., and Elgin B. 
Robertson—received honorary doc- 
toral degrees during commencement 
ceremonies at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas on June 1.. 

Mr. Forrest, who is the immediate 
past president of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, received his 
Doctor of Engineering degree in rec- 
ognition of his “pioneer work in the 
development of flood control in Texas 
and the Southwest.” Mr. Robertson, 
who is president of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers as well 
as being a prominent member of 
NSPE, was cited for his “contribu- 
tions to the advancement of engineer- 
ing as a profession.” 


Mr. Forrest, who is a partner in the 
Dallas firm of Forrest and Cotton, is 
noted as the designer of the Trinity 
River levees and the Trinity Indus- 
trial District and for his work as a 
consulting engineer for the Texas Cen- 
tennial and the New York World’s 


izing as a consultant in water supply 
and other municipal problems. 

Mr. Robertson has been president 
of Elgin B. Robertson, Inc., of Dallas 


Plastic Manufacturing Company , 
the same city since 1929. Duy, 
World War II he was regional 
ager of the War Production Boar} 
production division. _ 
Both men have also been extrem 
active in the Texas Society of Py, 
fessional Engineers, for which 


Robertson once served as presidey : 
and in other engineering, profession; 
and civic organizations. 
|, Cat 
Who’s 
In Engineering"? 


Reprints Availabl§ +. to 


The publishers of Who’s Who i E 
Engineering, the seventh edition @ ° 
which appeared early this year, ha 
announced an extension of the repri 
service that has long been a featy 
of the publication. 

Heretofore this was offered onlg 4AM 
when the book was delivered; nowane 
individual listed in the volume m 
order reprints of his record as it g 
pears in quantities from 100 to 5) 
at a cost of from $6.00 to $12.00, 

Full information is available from 
the Lewis Historical Publishing Con ; 
pany, Inc., 265 W. 14th Street, Neg ” 


Fair. Since 1946, he has been special- _—_ since 1928 and has also headed the York 11, New York. tI 

1, Ca 

Hawaii too costly, the manner in which this problem was solveif §, Col 

by the Territorial Highway Department involved deposit s 

(Continued from page 13) ing the fill in layers of up to eight feet. After about a % Co 
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foundation, wound up with no piles. The complete base- 
ment had to be redesigned as a spread footing, with allow- 
ance for settlement of the whole structure as additional 
stories were added. Engineers have tagged Waikiki with 
the nickname “geologic cesspool” since bedrock is prob- 
ably more than 700 feet deep. 

The usual soil tests failed to predict adequately the 
service behavior of certain soils recently encountered in 
the construction of the Hawaii Belt Road on the Island 
of Hawaii. This road, built at a cost of $17,500,000 to 
replace the railroad destroyed by the 1946 tidal wave, 
contains 40 bridges in a distance of 40 miles, including 
many major bridges one of which crosses a gulch 190 
feet deep and 772 feet long. Several of these bridges were 
converted from single track railroad bridges to two-way 
highway bridges. 

In one section of the highway where the rainfall exceeds 
200 inches per year, a soil was encountered over a con- 
siderable distance that had a moisture content of up to 
200 per cent, yet this soil would remain stable in a cut 
of up to 15 or 20 feet deep on side slopes of 11% to 1. 
With rainstorms of 8 to 12 inches in 24 hours not un- 
common in the area, this seems most unusual to say the 
least. The minute this soil is excavated and worked in 
an attempt to use it as fill, it becomes semi-liquid and a 
mud flow results. Once dried, it will not reabsorb its 
former moisture content. Since it never stopped raining 
long enough to dry out the material, and since the bring- 
ing in of other material for the fills from a distance was 


34 


month, the material compacted itself and another thick Der 


layer was deposited. While this procedure was somewhil : 
slow it proved to be the only practical solution. II, Eng 

\ 
Tue Industrial Research Advisory Council, among : 4 


others, has been instrumental recently in planning a mor |}, Eye 
diversified economy for the Territory by studies to pr } 
mote new industries and products as well as to expan 
existing industries. While sugar, pineapple, tourists am 
their related “service industries” are the backbone of th 
economy, many other enterprises are by no means minot 
such as fishing and tuna canning, ranching, farming, ant 
the manufacturing and processing of many types of con 
sumer goods. The new industry of raising and processitj 
macadamia nuts is on the road to large-scale production 


The Territory was among the earlier entities requirin 
the registration of engineers and architects to practe 
their professions, enacting such a law in 1923. The ls 
has been amended periodically to keep abreast of th 
changing times. 

With the possibility of statehood in the offing and th 
increased knowledge of Hawaii acquired by the servic 
men during the war and by other visitors since then, | 
is already apparent that considerable capital is bem 
attracted to the islands. The actual attainment of stale 
hood will: undoubedly stimulate the economy even mor 
This, in turn, will keep the engineers in Hawaii on the 
toes to meet new, unusual challenges of the future as I 
have so successfully solved others in the past.—Ené. PR 
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AVAILABLE AT COST 


|, Canons of Ethics *4, How to Improve the Utilization of Engineering 
» By, How to Attract and Hold Engineering Talent Executive Research Survey No. 2, 55 p. ........ $2.00 ea. 

veering Executive Research Survey No. 3, 60 p. ......... $2.00 ea. 5. Income & Salary Survey 
nilabl§ «How to Improve Engineering-Management 1952 statistics covering NSPE members ..... om $ .50 ea. 

Communications Non-Members $1.60 ea. 
§ Who j Executive Research Survey No. |, 46 p. ........ $2.00 ea. Pas 
dition « *Published by the Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry in cooperation with the National Society of Pro- ce: 
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sred oni K AMERICAN ENGINEER Articles (reprints) 14. Legislative Bulletin 
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ee “a Dr. Jose B. Calva, P.E. 15. List of Accredited Engineering Schools 
«Bb, Professional Organization of Engineers— Reprint from ECPD Annual Report 
as It af William F. Ryan, P.E. 16. NSPE Believes: 
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12.00, Bernard Baruch b. Unity for Professional Action 
ible f d. An Engineer's Report on the Future— c. Is our Registration Requirement Limiting Membership? 
ml Charles F. Kettering, P.E. d. Our Public Relations Responsibilities 
ing Con e. Ethics and the Professional— e. Our Function in Governmental Liaison 
‘eet, Ne Dougherty, P.E. f. The Professional Engineer in Industry 

f, Professionalism or Unionism: Facing the Issue— 17, NSPE Constitution and Bylaws pe 


T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E. 18. Next Step—Registration 
g. Should Corporations Practice Engineering?— Informative pamphlet for engineering students and others 
Yes! says Ronald B, Smith, P.E.; on values and procedure for engineering registration, 8 p. 


No! says V. George Terenzio, P.E. 19. Programs for Professional Development 


1, Canons of Ethics 
as solvelf §, Collective Bargaining by Professional Employees 
| deposit Statement of policy by NSPE 
about & % Competitive Bidding for Professional Services 
ber tid Statement of policy by NSPE 
wh 10, Development of Natural Resources 
omewns Policy statement by NSPE 
Il, Engineering—A Career of Opportunity 
Vocational Guidance Pamphlet, 8 p. 


Four separate pamphlets based on remarks to the 19th Annual 
Meeting 
a. The Need for More Effective Professional Action— 
Alex Van Praag, Jr., P.E. 
b. The Professional Development of Engineers and Scientists 
in Industry 
Clark Ransom, P.E. 
c. The Place of Registration in Professional Development— 
Karl B. McEachron, P.E. 
d. NSPE's Development of Professional Objectives— 


Bf '2. Engineering Profession in National Security, The Perry Ford, P.E. 
— Statement of policy by NSPE 20. Recommended Procedure for Negotiating Engineering Contracts 
¥ a MOTH 13, Every Man A Debtor Policy statement by NSPE 
sto pro Informational pamphlet on NSPE policies and programs suit- 21. Standard Form of Agreement Between Owner and Engineer for 
expand able for membership promotion, 16 p. Professional Services 
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tion of officers if there is no contest for any 
one of the offices was defeated. Also 
feated was a move to revise the bylaw deg.§ At 


Annual Meeting 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 20) 


Minimum 8 lines. ing with reinstatement of members wh of tré 

per tine The members of the seven chapters pave been dropped for of dues and § 

Displayed: Same rate as General of the Wisconsin Society (Fox River eliminated study 
Advertising. . the mandatory requirement that the dropped cours 
Valley, Milwaukee, Northwest, South- member pay one year back dues plus cy.) matic 

line. Displayed, 50% of east, Southwest, Western, and Wis- ope a ricula 

eral Advertising Rates. consin Valley) staffed the commit- ‘Woreme of the bylaw to Clarity its presenti mite 


tees that handled arrangements for 9" 


the meeting. Harry Gute served Future Meetings 
as general chairman of the Steer- Al 


Box Number chargeable as one line. 
Mail Box Number replies to: 


ing Committee. Chairmen of the Site for the Spring, hea Bat 
Washington 5, D. C. other committees were: Orrin E. meeting. By previous decisions, the next perv 
Andrus, Program and Entertainment; Board meetings will be: Omaha, Nebr actior 

Courses, Training Robert W. Smeaton, Publicity ; Ray November, 1954, and Philadelphia, Penn.) 

E. Behrens, Registration; Guy V. sylvania, for the 1955 Annual Meeting, 
ENGINEERS Woody, Finance; W. C. Lallier, Greet- 
greements 

Learn Construction ers; and Harry S. Fullwood, Ar- = 
ses ebemant ‘ rangements. Mrs. Edwin W. Seeger _ The Board approved a statement of pol gion | 
y n and Mrs. Harry Gute headed the icy opposing agreements between employers unabl 


sample lessons and full particulars—write: which preclude consideration of an appli hart 


GEO, E. DEATHERAGE & SON . Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. cant for employment unless he has severe! and \ 
Liititme”?: te Worth, Fla. employment relations with his current em. for th 
BOARD ACTION AND DECISIONS ployer. 
Position Available Legislation 
Important action taken by the ‘¥ 
ASSISTANT Board of Directors during the course Engin 
e establis of a joint military-civilian sional 
of the meeting was as follows: board to develop policies applicable to the sine 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENT : ; recall of specialized persons in the military practi 
Abrogation of Membership reserve. Approval was also given to a bill junio 
Long-established, nationally known Requirement to clarify the wording of the Selective Ser-B hnitte 
manufacturer desires young ice Act with respect to the “selection” con-§ pior 
GRADUATE MECHANICAL - A resolution to eliminate the require- cept. page 
ment for joint and simultaneous member- . : state 
ENGINEER ship at the state, chapter and national levels Membership Certificate ing | 
with some experience in light manufac- was defeated. 
turing to accept position of Assistant uate 
Plant Superintendent in one of its sub- Board of Ethical Review card 
sidiary companies, located in western J ing 
Ohio. An excellent, permanent position Approval was given to the establishment ; ~ : 
with promotional opportunities. Must of a Board of Ethical Review which will N part- 
be aggressive, have supervisory ability render opinions pertaining to ethical prac- an embers chapt 
and be production minded. State age, tices. The Board will consist of six members The suggestion of the Young Engineers worn 
experience, education, salary require- representing the administrative areas of Committee that the designation, “engineer 
ments and other information. Address: NSPE organization. Opinions will be given _ jy, training” member be changed to “junior” 
Box 701, AMERICAN ENGINEER. Seti 
‘ at the request of state societies. If approved member was referred to the Constitution 
‘es by the Board, the opinions will be pub- and Bylaws Committee with instructions to 
Positions Wanted lished in a yearly compilation. prepare the necessary amendment to the 
Constitution:and Bylaws to accomplish the 
CIVIL ENGINEER with some Electronic Budget change. 
: tronic course in USAF, 1 yr. exp. as Air Minor changes in the budget were ap- Nominations 
Electronics Officer. Desires position proved, but they did not change the totals 
where knowledge of Civil Engr. and under major headings. Additional funds The new Nominating Committee, which N 


Electronics can be used together. Avail- 
i. able Oct, 1, 1954. Location in U. S. Sal 


ary will select candidates for all offices for the 
open. Age 24. Write Box 702, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 


were provided the Constitution and Bylaws se Rob 
administrative year 1955-56, was named. It ob 


and Engineer in Industry Committees. 


will be headed by Past President Coleman § engi 
REGISTERED ENGR.—BSCE. Age 34. New Mexico; Rk 
: Married. 13 yrs. diversified experience i: , Rouse, South Carolina; T. B. Evans, Dele 

; field & office incl. structural design, heavy The newly-appointed Membership, Inter- ware; H. J. Bruegging, Missouri. For 
% constr. WW Ir engr. officer Presently professional Relations, and Engineer in In- T 

: mech. maint engr. at major plant Look- dustry Committees held preliminary plan- Registration “ 
ing position responsibility op- ning meetings during the sessions. The Pro- Wi 
; portunity. Box 703 AMERICAN ENGI. fessional Engineers Conference Board for The Registration Committee plans a sur Scril 
NEER. Industry also met and selected the problem vey of member opinion on key features of § bios 


of Training of Professional Engineers for 
the content of its next Executive Research 
Survey Report. 


the registration laws with some 30 specific 
points to be covered. It was suggested that \\ 
further study be given to the National Cer 
tificate for Engineers and that further study nee; 
be given to registration by eminence. ton 


' The following Position Wanted is 
listed with The Ohio Engineers’ Place- 
ment Service, Inc., address below: 


Grad. reg. MECHANICAL engr. Age 40. 16 
yrs. diversified. exp. in all phases of ad- 


Constitution and Bylaws Changes 


design, Board approval was given to the submis- Retirement Program 
ifed for chicf sion of an amendment to the full member- nee} 
a project or consulting engineer in smali ship to clarify conditions of affiliation for The Insurance Advisory Committee pre T 


newly-constituted state societies. The amend- 
ment would give the Board discretion in 
applying the percentage of registered engi- 
neers required in the case of existing mem- 
bers of the state group. 

A motion to eliminate the ballot for elec- 


to medium company. Will relocate. $12,- 
000, (A-297). 
(Small service charge) 
THE OHIO ENGINEERS’ PLACEMENT 
SERVICE, INC. 
5 East long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Affiliated with OSPE 


sented a retirement plan for NSPE em da 
ployees which was approved. Employees of the 
state societies will also be eligible. Under § into 
the plan, which is contributory and volut § ging 
tary, retirement provision is made at f 

years o1 age. 
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‘ 


est for ang Teaching Mathematics in High Schools 

visa A resolution emphasizing the importance 
ibers whl of training in mathematics in high schools 
nt of dug and secondary schools and favoring NSPE 
eliminate study of means to assist in developing 
dropped courses and in having advanced mathe- 
Plus cup. matics introduced into high school cur- 
ved are ricula was referred to the Education Com- 


ts present mittee. 
Unity 


A new unity resolution, which was ap- 
5 selected proved, instructed the president of NSPE to 
5, Board notify the president of AIEE of the several 
the next actions taken with respect to cooperative 
Nebraska # ction in developing a unity organization. 
ia, Penn. » 
eting, Vice Presidential Succession 


8 As required by the Constitution and By- 

laws, the Board voted on order of succes- 
it of pol sion of vice presidents if the president is 
mployen ynable to act. Vice Presidents-elect Rhine- 
an appli’ hart of Arkansas, Frazza of New Jersey, 
8 severed and Wooten of North Carolina were chosen 
‘rent em for the first three priorities. 


Young Engineers’ Program 


A number of suggestions of the Young 


favoring Engineers Committee for action at the na- 
y-Civilian tional and state levels were approved in 
le to the principle, to be implemented to the extent 
military practicable. Among the major suggestions: 
to a bill junior members on selected national com- 
ive Serv. mittees, publication of a brochure for ju- 
on’ con nior members, a special Young Engineers 


page in the AMERICAN ENcINEER. At the 
state level, the suggestions included: send- 
ing letters of congratulation and recom- 
_ fF mendation to become registered to all grad- 
abership # vate engineers, issuance of a “courtesy 
W mem § vard” to all graduating engineers, furnish- 
ary lim- ing speakers for student meetings, provid- 
ing counselor service, assisting in finding 
part-time employment, sponsoring student 
chapters or councils, and considering full 
voting privileges for junior members. 


—End. 


Robbins Appears 
On TV Program 


for tle NSPE Executive Director Paul H. 
med. It § Robbins and three other prominent 
oleman § engineering figures took part in a 
ine televised panel discussion June 3 spon- 

Del. @ Soted by the Georgetown University 
Forum in Washington, D. C. 


The topic of the discussion was 

‘Who Manages Your Life?” A tran- 
asur § scription of the program was re- 
ures bioadcast over 70 radio stations. 


d that § With Mr. Robbins on the panel were 
al Cet § Martin A. Mason, dean of the Engi- 
study neering School at George Washing- 
ton University, and James C. Steph- 
ens and Charles L. Stec, both engi- 
neering executives for the Navy. 


Dem: The program was centered around 
eesof § the idea that engineers have moved 


Under § into a commanding position today 
volun: since they h 
er ey have accepted a large area 


of management responsibility. 


neer | July, 1954 


PROUDLY DISPLAY 
THIS P.E. EMBLEM 
ON YOUR AUTO 


This distinctive 3%-inch emblem belongs on 
your car. It comes complete, ready to attach 
to your license plate. On heavy metal, it is built 
to last. Colors are black and gold. ORDER 
YOURS NOW! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me at once the 3'%-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. 


1 enclose............ cheek..........:. money order for $2.50 to cover the 
cost of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 
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Member State Societies’ Officers and Directors 


Alabama 
Pres., i A. McLennan, 605 Warwick Rd., 


~~ A Jr., 4304 7th Ave., S., 
Birmiaghan, Ala. 
7., Leonard W. Peterson, 815 Fifth 
Ave., N., Birmingham, . Ala. 


Arizona 
Pres., James E. Hastain, 552 E. Portland 


St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sec., Edwin P. Boothroyd, 1841 E. Monte- 
cito St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Nat. Dir., W. A. Burg, 108 W. Elm Dr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
EE 115 N. Cedar St., 
Little tian Curry, 627 Pyramid Bld 
am 


‘Rhinehart, 201 W. 6th St., 
Pine Blut,’ Ark. 


California 
Pres., W. H. T. Holden, 39 Arroyo Park- 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 
eC., Edward C. Glover, 39 N. Arroyo 
Parkway, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Nat. ir., George E, Zelhart, 2007 Farris, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Pres., 1720 California 
St., Denver, C 

Bec., Gilbert. 3300 S. Bellaire St., 
Denver, 


A. J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 
Place, Colo. 
Connecticut 
Pres., ap ang J. Nesbitt, Bauer Place, 


rt, Con 
Sec., ‘Altred L. Koup, 221 Nichols Avenue, 
Stratford, Conn 
Ex. Seo., Llewellyn M. Reed, Box B, 
Devon, Conn, 
Nat. Dir., "A. John Macchi, 53 Preston 
Street, Hartford, Conn._ 


Delaware 

Pres., Thomas B. Evans, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Textile Fibers Dept., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. 

8ec., Frank O. Hayes, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Engineerin eet. Lou- 
viers Bldg., Wilmington 98, 

Nat. Dir., William A. MeWitliams, State 
Highway Dept., Dover, Del. 


District of Columbia 
Pres., Walter H. 2926 S. 
Buchanan St., Arlington 
Bec., S. S. ‘Podnos, 
Nat. Joseph Powers, 1750—16th 
St., N. W., Cc. 


Florida 
Pres., John F. Reynolds, P. O. Box 4442 
Jacksonvill le, Fla. 
S8ec., Thomas L. Bransford, C. E. Dept., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Nat. Dir. Anderson, 1301 Court 
House, Miami 32, Fla. 


Georgia 
Pres., John W. Lovell, P. O. Box 1343, 
Atlanta. 1, Ga. 
Sec., John D. Powell, Ga. Tech., Box D, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Nat. Dir., Felix Ko De-Golian, Jr., P. O. 
Box 973, Atl anta, Ga. 
Idaho 
Pres., G. A. Reidesel, 236 Cherry St., 
Idaho. 
Sec., W. Purdy Eaton, 1704 Harrison 
Blvd., ’ Boise, Idaho. 
Nat. Dir., Leigh M. Huggins, 1621 Moun- 
tain View Brive, Boise, I 


Hlinois 
Pres., C. W. Klassen, State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Health, eld, Ill. 


Buec. Sec . Roberts, 631 E. Green 
si,, Champafen, 


Treas. ‘A. Douglas Spicer, 138 Payson 


St., Kewanee, i... 

Sherrard, IIl.; 
George Dedient, Rm. , City Hall, Chi- 
cago, 


Indiana 
Pres., J. R. Swanton, 7227 Olcott St., 


Hammond , Ind. 
R. E. gant. 6220 Nimitz Dr., In- 
Exec. Th Ima 1131 


Circle Tower 
Nat. Dir., L. Eugene Easley, Sit Evans- 
ton Ave., ssrgapenad s, Ind. 


Ry: Ryan, 310 W. Republic, 


ina, 
Sec., William R. Davis, sve Wilson & Co., 
Engrs., Box 937, Salina, Kans. 


Nat, Dir., Leland Hobson, Kan. State Col. 
Exp. Sta., Manhattan, Kan. 


Mary: 
es., Louis G. Smith 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 
Sec., Albert M. K, Kr 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
Nat n W. Turpin, 


Dir., Owe 
St., ‘Baltimore, Ma 


Kroft, Tower Bldg.. 
1004 N. 


Massachusetts 

Pres., Clarence R. Westaway, 179 Marl- 
borough St., Boston, Mass 

Sec., Fred A, Sawyer, Room 805, 79 Milk 
Boston 9, Mass 

Nat. Dirs., "Edwin R. Gardner, = Walnut 
Rd., Swam scott, Mass.; Ernest L. Blair, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., "49 Fed- 
eral St., Boston 7 ass. 


Michigan 
Pres., ey Bintz, P. O. Box 402, E. 
Mich. 
Sec., Fred L. _seenennek, P. O. Box 402, 


ich Paul S. kins, 
Power Rd., Farmington, mice 


Minneso 

Pres., J. H. Ryan, 52 Nl Mississippi River 
Blvd., St.” Paul Minn 

Exec. Hal EI MeWethy, 1000 Guar- 
dian Bidg.. St. Paul, Minn 

Nat. , Hibbert Hill, 15 S. 5th St., 
Minn.; N. T. Rykken, 915 
Grandview Ave., Duluth, Minn. 


Missouri 
Pres., Hubler, Washington Univer- 
ay. St. te Mo. 
Clifford Wood, Box 365, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 
Nat. Dirs., Prof. Joe Butler, Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, Mo.; ‘Harold J. 
Bruegging, 106 W. High St., Jefferson City, 


Nebraska 
Pres., Charles W. Durham, 2962 Harney, 
Omah a, Nebr. 
. Homan, 5970 N. 33rd St., 


Dir., B. H. Backlund, 4924 Popple- 
ton, Omaha, Nebr. 


evada 
Pres., Oscar J. . P. O. Box 56, 
Henderson, Nev. 
Sec., Thomas A. Turner, P. O. Box 1, 
Henderson, Nev. 
Nat. Dir., H. B. Blodgett, Box 9025, Uni- 
versity Sta., Reno, Nev. 


Willian 38 Oakley Ave., 
Summit, N. J. 
Eugene Koenig, 518 S. 


Sec. 
Forest Dr., Te. 

Exec. Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. State 
St.. Trenton, N. J. 

Nat. Dirs., Edward R. Boate, 404 Everson 
Place, Westfield, N. J.; Louis F. Frazza, 
225 Bamford Ave., Hawthorne, N. J.; Frank 
F. Hohnholt, 37 ‘Oak Tenafl 
W. Earl Christian, Netherwood ve., Box 
21 D New Brunswick, N. - 


. Mex. 
Cas astonguay, Box 4053, Albu- 
N. 
Nat. Dir., Waiter K. Wa er, 412 La- 


fayette Pi., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


New York 

Pres., Thomas M. Linville, General ha 
tric Co., P. O. Box 1088, Schenect ady, N. 

Exec. Sec., Herald Beckjorden, 1941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York, I: Xo 

Nat. Dirs., C. Arno a Dutton, 75 W. Mo- 
hawk St., Buffalo 2, New York; Lewis J. 
a 3682 St. Paul Blvd., Rochester 12, 


North Carolina 
Pres., = C. Hubbard, P. O. Box 2091, 


Raleigh, N 

Sec., Robert B. acer Jr., P. O. Box 
5131, Raleigh, N. 

Nat. Dir., Hobert B. Rice, P. O. Box 5131, 
Raleigh, N. 


North D 
Pres., Albert W. hae. State College 
Sta., Fargo, N. D 
Sec.-Treas., Joseph Kirby, 827—13th St., 
Bismarck, N. 
‘i Dir., R. H. Myhra, Box 112, Minot, 


Ohio 
Pres., Paul A. Harlamert, 1530 Quy 
Hall 1 Blag.. Cle Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


. Cha 5 
st” “Columbus, Lany 


Nat. Dirs., Raymond A, eese, 1515 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio: Ronald A 
Gordon, C inton Construction Co., Wil 
ton, Ohio; Charles P. Smith, 3789 Olentongy 
Blvd.; Columbus, Ohio. 


P Floyd ze k, "0. Box 627, 
res., Flo 00. A Ox 
Okla. Chick 


1104. ‘Oklahoma City, Okla 
Exec. Sec., C. S. Wor ley, 410 Comm 
e Bid City 
irs., Clark A. Dunn, A & M Co 
Stillwater: ‘Okla. ; 


W. McCullough, 
Johnston Ave., Okla. 


Pennsylvania 
Pres., Robert Miller, 405 N. Lehigh Street, 
Tamaqua, Pa, 
John T. Jr., 228 


Baec. Sec. 
Second St., Harrisbur 

Nat. Dirs., Robert Miller, 405 N. 
Street, Tamaqua, Pa. ; Ezra K. Nicho 
1618 Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Don. 
ald C. 210 E. Parkway, Pittsburgh 
Pa.; Allan H, Kidder, 2301 Market Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alberto Hernander, P. O. Box 124, 
San J uan, Puerto 
Sec., Jorge tienda Valentin, Box 397, Rio 
Piedras Puerto Rico. 
Nat. Dir., Alberto Hernandez, P. O, Box 
1244, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


e Island 
Pres., Henry "Cunaed 26 Cherry Road, 
ds 
Howard W. Holmes, 98 Burlington 
St., 6. RL 
Nat. Dir., Francis W. Cullinan, 90 Pine 
hurst Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


South Oarolina 
Pres. y A. tie. 228 N. Main St, 
Box Greenvill 
Sec.-Treas., A. Sta, 56 Woodvale 
Ave., Greenville, S 
Nat , C. Langdon Cheves, 110 Tindall 
Ave., Greenville, 


Tennessee 
Pres., Carter Crymble, c/o Tennesse 
Go, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Glen Moorehouse, c/o Tennesse 
Co., Kingsport, Tenn 


-Treas., Harold L. P. O. Bor 


Nat. Dir. Warner Howe, 76 Porter Bldg, 
Memphis, ‘Fenn. 


Pres., Frank T. Drought, P.O. Box 814i, 
Laurel ’Hets., San Antonio 12, Tex. 

Exec. Sec., Henry Harkleroad, 403 Nash 
Bldg., Austin, Tex. 

Nat. Dir., Noah E. Hull, P. O. Box 254, 
Houston, Tex. 


Utah 
Pres., J. Vernon Sharp, 2491 Olympus 
DE; Salt City, Utah. 
Duder, 1842 Michigan Ave, 


Sec. ., John §S. 
Salt Cit 
227 S. 4th 


Nat. Dir. 
East St., Sait Lake cy, Utah 


Vir; 
Pres. William A. 4 Jr., 3302 Colley 
orfolk 8, Va. 

William T. St. Clair, 106 S, 3rd, 


Richmond 
n B. McGaughy, 2ist a 


Joh 
"hive. Norfolk, Va. 


Pres., Robert C. Detrich, 719 Lloyd Bldg, 
Seattle 4, Was 

Huxec. ‘ed Smith, Or, 
ice “American Building, Seattle 4 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 3) 


3) The development, design, construc- 
tion, and operation of nuclear reac- 


The basic reason for engineering license 
or registration laws throughout the Nation 
is that they offer a yardstick for the meas- 
urement of individual proficiency in the in- 
terest of protecting the public. 


CONTRACTORS 
DIRECTORY 


1530 Gui tors involves practically all the Likewise it is fundamental that such 
5E sciences and branches of engineering. legalization was always intended to be a MR. CONTRACTOR 
— 4) Industry has been most successful by personal authorization. There is, however, Engineers are your prospects 


» Wilminy. 
Olentont 


absorbing engineers trained.in funda- 
mentals, with the industry furnish- 
ing the specialized know-how. 


The nuclear energy business requires 


a vast difference between corporate regis- 
tration or licensure and corporate practice 
of engineering. 

At the risk of being considered presump- 


Reach them through this Directory; 
rates are moderate... 


.agination and the extrapolation of experi- tuous by both sides, it would seem that the 1 time 6 times 12 times 
627, Chick. po to it from other fields. This sound solution of New York’s problem is $11.00 $10.50 ea $10.00 ea 
3, P. ©, Boy fp imagination and outside experience is an of registration, 4 
vB sportant nutrient in these early stages of with amendments to the law to permit cor- : clip vour cand to the Bel 
) Commer ‘alopment. We should avoid the pitfalls porate practice under proper suitable safe- Simply clip y d 1+ 
of specialization and an inbred engineering guards, provisions ane 
lough, if we are to solve the novel prob- now In ellect in many other states. 
ee: er this new business. ‘ I am confident that both sides are vitally AMERICAN ENGINEER 
Qur engineering school establishments concerned with and interested in the fu- 1121 Fifteenth, N.W. 
righ Street, & «gn superimpose into the basic curricula the ture of the engineering profession. Assum- Washington 5, D. C. 


necessary nuclear physics, radio chemistry, 


‘Band nuclear technology. The broader the 


hase of education and experience the more 
yirle will be our nuclear technology. Any 
attempt to establish nuclear engineering as 
anew branch would work to place an arti- 
fcial recognition on a selected few who dare 
not assume such a monopoly of the neces- 


sary talents. 
A. P. Weser, P.E., 
New York, N. Y. 


Corporate Practice... 


ing that is so, then the least we can expect 
is that both will determine to resolve their 
divergent view points and thus arrive at 
some mutually satisfactory solution. 

May we soon see the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers and the 
Committee on Engineering Laws marching 
up the professional road together toward 
greater professional unity and achieve- 


ment. 
W. Eart CuristiAn, P.E., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Weakened Education . . . 


THE CARTER-WATERS 
CORPORATION 


Materials of Construction 


2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


erry Road, 
Dee THOMAS GAS CONTRACTORS 
1, 90 Pt In the May issue of the American En- I wish to express my complete agreement ’ aul 
} Fenn, we find two articles giving the pro with the thoughts of George C. Barnes, Jr., INC a 
and con of corporate practice. However, the P.E., in the May number. He has “hit the 2 
Main st, '#ding, “Should Corporations Practice nail on the head. 
'B Engineering?” can have but one response. In my opinion, engineering education is L. P. Gas & Ammonia Plants 
Woodvale § That is “Yes.” Corporations are practicing being weakened in a time of national peril 
10 Tindal § !*gally all over the world. by the efforts of the “educationists” them- 
, Despite the fact that the New York So- selves. This is the first time I have seen such Arthur E. Wastie, P.E., Vice President 
ciety seems to say “No,” its “No” must be an excellent statistical analysis of the com- 
Tennesse § * Walified negative, for New York State plete educational program for the entire 111 Quimby Street Westfield, N. J. Ve 
does now register certain corporations, ex- sixteen year period. 
Tennesse § empts others, and permits corporate practice This serves to confirm the impressions fs 
ter Bldg, by others in manufacturing and processing gathered in my forty years of varied prac- “Electrical Installations of Character" ae 
" & fields, tice, industrial and teaching, that we engi- 
It is probably more accurate to say that neers are being sold a “bill of goods.” We 
Box 8147, & the New York Society advocates that no ad- should not fall for it, but should demand EDWARD J WHITE COMPANY 
"ex. ditional corporations be registered or li- correction in the grade and high schools. % 
403 Nash  censed to practice engineering. Perhaps the We cannot afford to further weaken en- py ‘al Electrical C 
Box 245, — two articles might have been more appro- gineering education by the elimination of ndustria ectric ontractors 
ed headed, “Should Corporations Be pisepies subjects to ae room for gen- 
egistered (or Licensed) to Practice Engi- eral subjects given inadequate coverage in 
Olympus neering?” It seems much easier to answer earlier years. Engineering is advancing too 351 Broadway Newark 4, N. J. 
gan Ave, f that question with a “No.” rapidly for such a course. Humboldt 2-6666 - 6667 
27 4th It seems most regrettable to this inter- Carroit D. P.E., 
ested bystander that the Pros and Cons in Kingston, Rhode Island 
not thus far to 
02 Colley @ ‘solve their differences around a friendl 
wa, table |Next Month... E & CO 
It is very difficult for this writer to under- 
at stand why any statute of a regulatory na- Find out Why South- 
a prmine for licensing or registration ern Engineers Are Stay- General Contractors vie 
ot individuals, intended to protect the life, 
yd Bldg, § health and welfare of the public, should be ing Home through a spe- 
Set to for regis- eial article written ex- Box 5005 T. V. Station 
eattle on. individual can be required to 
Wal submit to qualifying examination. Most cer- clusively for the Ameri- Columbus 12, Ohio 
uinly, this is not possible for an inanimate ean Engineer. 
corporation. 
Virginia 
O, Box 
Box KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
dy, 
‘1 AEROFIN Diamond Drill & Core Borings 
hall St CORPORATION TEST BORINGS | 
ey Aw, S 5418 Post Road New York City 
yracuse New York 
75th St. 
llevang, Telephone KI 9-8458 
Wise. 
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---NEW PROCESSES--- 


Nails That Look And Act Like Screws 


A new process in the nail manufac- 
turing industry has brought about 
a nail that looks and acts like a screw 
but can be pounded in with a ham- 
mer, according to Threaded Nails, 
Inc. of Morton Grove, Ill. These 
threaded nails first became known in 
World War II and now are finding 
, widespread application in industry, on 
the farm and around the home. 

Currently, the how-to-do-it-your- 
self public has discovered these nails 
too and find that threaded nails hold 
from two and one-half to seven times 
as well as smooth nails. Already 
these threaded nails are used in auto- 
mobile and truck body frames, in con- 
struction of boats and bridges, freight 
cars and trailer coaches. Shippers 
count on them to keep railroad car 
blocking in place and to make cer- 
tain export crates stay in one piece. 
The building industry employs these 
nails in building concrete clamps and 
frames, for fastening asbestos side 
wall shingles and for laying hard 
wood floors. Toy makers use threaded 
nails as a means to keep children 
from pulling their products apart. 

One of the leading applications of 
threaded nails is in the manufacture 
of pallets, wooden platforms used to 
handle materials. It is easy for a 
crane to grapple a pallet loaded with 


anything from cartons of breakfast 
cereal to 155 mm shells and hoist the 
cargo into the hold of a ship. Lift 
trucks in warehouses thrust their 
prongs beneath similar pallets and 
goods on them can be handily stacked. 


Since Uncle Sam adopted the pallet 
for use in the armed forces govern- 
ment specifications for pallet construc- 
tion were changed when it was real- 
ized that the threaded nails could be 
substituted for bolts with a saving of 
time. 

New time and money saving uses 
for these nails are turning up as fast 
as the ingenuity of industry and home- 
owners suggests them. 


Cost Reduction 


A new process that will bring about 
a major reduction in the cost of man- 
ufacturing ethylene oxide, used in 
making detergents, permanent anti- 
freeze and many other products has 
just been developed by Scientific De- 
sign Co., Inc. of New York. The 
process produces ethylene oxide by 
the direct oxidation of ethylene with 
air and eliminates the use of chlorine 
as an indirect oxidant and it is ex- 
pected it will bring about a greater 
use of these chemicals. 


Direct Color Prints 


A low cost direct color prin, 
Chromastat, has been adopted }y 
Quinton Engineers, Ltd., Los Angie 
consulting engineering to give 
the story of their services to busines 
and industry. Because color affeg 
people’s desires and actions, its jm. 
portance is recognized as a prim 
mover in sales work. With the adven 
of the new low cost and rapid method 
of reproduction, it is now Quinton 
Engineers’ policy to use direct color 
reproductions from illustrations of 
their projects, for use in presenta. 
tions to show how they coordinate 
their combined services for industrial 
and public works projects. 


Plastics Mold Release 


A new mold release for polyester, 
epoxy, and other plastics and m- 
terials has been developed by th 
Chemical Development Corp. of Dan. 
vers, Mass. It is intended for use pr: 
marily on porous or semi-porou 
molds, including wood, polyester, 
plaster of Paris, aluminum and sim- 
ilar materials. It has several addi- 
tional uses because of its high heat 
resistance and other characteristics 
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Personalities . .. J. CAROTHERS, former 
deputy director of production, ATOMIC ENERGY ComMIs- 
son, has accepted the position of assistant to the presi- 
dent of the ALBERT M. HIGLEY 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, indus- 
trial and commercial building con- 
tractors. . . W. 
Jr., has been appointed director of 
research and development with the 
M. HoLuincsHeaD Corpora- 
non, Philadelphia, according to 
Wasur H. Norton, president. .. . 
NorMAN J. FRANK has joined the 
frm of BECK, SIMON & MANTEL, 
structural engineers of New York 
and New Jersey... . L. 
[EADBETTER of Dallas, Tex., has been elected president of 
the BuRGEss-MANNING ComPaAny, Libertyville, Ill., manu- 
facturers of industrial noise abating equipment. . . . HER- 
yvann A. BoTTENHORN, rolling mill chief engineer of 
HypropreEss, Inc., New York, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Rolling Mill Division, according to 
Erwin Loewy, president; and Ernest E. KucEL, direc- 
tor of rolling mill sales, has been elected a member of the 
frm’s board of directors. . . . Ray C. Burrus has estab- 
lished offices with AssocIATED CoNSULTANTS, INC., in 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Carothers 


> 


E. J. LoncyeaR Company, Minneapolis, has announced 
the appointment of ALLYN E. Harper to the position of 
chief of the firm’s Mechanical En- 
gineering Division. . . . H. Mon- 
TeITH ALBERS, vice president of 
KENSINGTON STEEL ComPANy, Chi- 
cago, has been elected to the com- 
pany’s board of directors and ap- 
pointed to its executive committee. 
..« L. M. HENDERSON has been ap- 
pointed manager of operations and 
H, R. ARNOLD has been named 
manager of foreign relations and 
administrative assistant for the 
Aviation Gas Turbine Division of 
the WestINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC CorPorRATION, Philadelphia, 
Pa... ARTHUR G. THoRP II has joined the staff of the 
Epson RESEARCH LaBoraToRY in a senior mechanical 
engineering capacity, it has been announced in West 
Orange, N. J., by Dr. DonaLp W. Coxuier, director of 
research of THomas A. Epison, Inc. . . . Howarp D. 
Brown has been appointed an engineering representative 
in the Detroit office of the RoLLway Company, 
a subsidiary of Lipe-RoLLwAY CorporaTION, both of 
Syracuse, N. Y. : 


Mr. Albers 


> 


New Firms and Offices . . . Francis L. 
Brown, Haroip A. BLAUVELT, and Jackson D. LEONARD 
ave announced the formation of BRown, BLAUVELT & 

ONARD, chemical and industrial engineers, with offices 
at 470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Messrs. Brown and 

uvelt are partners in the consulting engineering firm 
of Brown & BLAUVELT with which the new company will 
beaffiliated. Mr. Leonard formerly headed J. D. LEONARD 


July, 1954 


Strictly Business 


& AssociATEs, consulting chemical engineers. . . . JAMES 
C. Matone, Jr., has announced the opening of an office 
for the practice of mechanical engineering at 2105 Third 
Avenue, North, in Birmingham, Ala. 


Ownership Changes .. .~ A group of employ- 
ees, headed by THomas W. ALDER as president, has pur- 
chased BARNES AND REINECKE, INc., Chicago design, re- 
search and development engineering firm. The company, 
which originated as a partnership some years ago, has 
been owned for the past year by the Joy MANUFACTURING 
Co. of Pittsburgh. . .. The board of directors of Air RE- 
DUCTION Company, INc., New York, has approved the ac- 
quisition of the assets and business of THE CoLToN 
CHEMICAL ComPANY, Cleveland, O., in exchange for Air 
Reduction common stock, according to an announcement 
by Joun A. HILt, president. It is anticipated that Colton 
Chemical will operate as a division of Air Reduction, 
with headquarters remaining in Cleveland and the organi- 
zation continuing intact. ...H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the acquisition of 
PIONEER RuBBER MILs, Inc. of Pittsburg, Cal., largest 
manufacturer of industrial rubber products on the Pacific 
coast. T. M. Evans, president of Porter, stated that the 
purchased firm would become part of the QUAKER Rus- 
BER CORPORATION, one of the H. K. PorTtER CoMPANny’s 
nine divisions, while retaining its own identity. 


> 


Operational Expansion ... The UNIVERSAL 
ConcrETE PipE Company has begun production in its 
third Flexicore precast concrete slab plant, located at New 
Martinsville, W. Va., according to T. H. Monacuan, vice 
president. . .. The ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA has 
announced the start of production in its new tapered alu- 
minum sheet and plate rolling mill at Davenport, Iowa. 
Atcoa has also recently dedicated a new aluminum smelt- 
ing plant in Rockdale, Texas. The latter has a capacity of 
90,000 tons annually. 


> 


Contract Awards . . . The MERRITT-CHAPMAN 
& Scott CorPoRATION of New York has been awarded 
the contract for the construction of the substructure of 
the new bridge to be built across the Hudson River north 
of Kingston. The projected bridge has been designed by 
D. B. STEINMAN of New York. . . . HEwitt-Rosins, INc., 
Stamford, Conn., has been awarded a contract to build 
a belt conveyor system approximately one mile long at 
the ALPHA PorRTLAND CEMENT Company plant at Catskill, 
N. Y.... The Stone & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION of Boston will perform architect-engineering serv- 
ices associated with the design of the nuclear portion of 
the pressurized water reactor project to be constructed 
near Shippingport, Pa., according to an ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoMMISSION announcement. STONE & WEBSTER will be a 
subcontractor under the WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Cor- 
PORATION which has responsibility for the nuclear portion 
of the PWR project under its prime contract with the 
Commission. 
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New 


AMERICAN ENGINEER July, 1984 


| 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | 
| 


Please send information on Item | to: 


BENCH TYPE PUNCH PRESS Item | 


A power bench type 1-ton punch preg 
developed by Alva F. Allen is said to be 
one of industry’s most valuable small tools, 
Ideal for short runs or small work. Frees 
heavier equipment. Operated at lower cogt, 
A new, simple single pin clutch gives pog. 
tive clutching action and is operated by a 
convenient hand lever. In continuous op. 
eration, the Allen has a capacity of up to 
200 operations per minute. Operated by di- 
rect V-Belt drive. Weight 105 pounds, Re. 
quires only a 4 to % H.P. Motor. 
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Please send information on Item 2 to: 


can be applied by either brush or spray for a colorful, textured 


NEW PROTECTIVE COATINGS Item 2 
HYDROCIDE COLORCOAT is said to fill the need for a coating 


that protects, beautifies and makes exterior masonry walls water. 
repellent with only one application. One coat fills hairline cracks 
and voids in surfaces as porous as cinder block. Silicone in Hydro. 
cide Colorcoat imparts outstanding water repellency. To withstand 
wide temperature changes without cracking, Colorcoat is formn. 
lated with an oil base strengthened by asbestos fibers and other 
agents. Available in colors for every need, Hydrocide Colorcoat 


finish. Besides its use on exterior masonry, Hydrocide Colorcoat 
is also applied over masonry, wood, plaster or plasterboard. 
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(Title) | 


Item 3 


“The file with the extra drawer” is the 
feature of Remington Rand’s new line of 
Kompakt file cabinets. The line is available 
in 3-drawer desk height, 4-drawer counter 
height, 5-drawer standard 51” height and 
new 6-drawer height, designed to accom 
modate an extra drawer in the same vertical 
space as standard files. By using the new 
6-drawer unit, for example, in place of ex- 
isting 4-drawer files, present filing area can 
be reduced one-third. Photo shows new 5- 
drawer Kompakt file next to standard 4+ 
drawer unit. 


KOMPAKT SPACE SAVERS 
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NEW D.C. AMPLIFIER Item 4 

A new approach in industrial and laboratory D.C. amplifiers 
was announced by the Fielden Instrument Division of Robertshaw. 
Fulton Controls Company. The new Series 80 D.C. Amplifiers con- 
vert low level D.C. micro-amphere or millivolt inputs to a high 
level D.C. current output. 

Incorporating a high gain feed back loop, the new amplifier has 
exceptional long and short term stability characterization. It is 
suitable for many laboratory applications involving the measure- 
ment or recording of low level D.C. signals, and has also been de 
signed for industrial use, particularly as a thermocouple ampli- 
fier. The company says other applications can be developed. 
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NEWEST MIRACLE FIBERS IN TAPE Item 5 


The toughest miracle fibres recently de 
veloped by science are used in this new 
Lufkin Hi-Line non-Metallic Woven tapé 
which is designed in every way for longer 
wear. Said to have greatest dimensional 
stability—even after it is repeatedly soaked 
and dried. Markings are protected by coat: 
ings of specially compounded plastic that 
is resistant to abrasion, cracking, mildew, 
moisture and temperature changes. 
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This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For 
further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


NEW TRANSIT HAS 29 FEATURES 


This new Warren-Knight instrument will 
maintain its precision accuracy in spite of 
rough field handling. All working parts are 
brass, bronze or nickel silver. Features in- 
clude: 24 power internal focusing telescope, 
hinged vernier reflectors, lifetime focusing 
mechanism, waterproof mountings, extra 
strong leveling head, 414’ close focus, etc. 
Graduations differentiated by both SIZE 
and slant to eliminate errors. Very light 
weight, 1234 Ibs. 
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Company 


Street 


NON-SLIP SURFACING FOR PULLEYS Item 7 


A new type of “Safety-Walk” brand waterproof non-slip sur- 
facing with a mineral coating of traprock has been developed espe- 
cially for pulley lagging by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. of St. Paul. 

Known as types “E” and “F”, the surfacing is a thin, tough fab- 
tic flexible enough to be adapted for use on any type of industrial 
pulley. It can be spiral-wound or applied in section. Both types 
are identical—only the method of application differs: type “E” 
requires a separate adhesive; type “F”’ is manufactured with a 
pressure sensitive adhesive backing. 
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HEAVY DUTY "MILL BEARINGS" Item 8 


New, heavy duty roller bearings, especial- 
ly designed for the severe operating condi- 
tions found in steel mills, mines and 
foundries, have been added to the exten- 
sive line of bearings manufactured by 
Link-Belt Company. These “mill bearings” 
incorporate precision Link-Belt self-align- 
ing roller bearings in a particularly rugged 
steel pillow block housing. Withstands the 
heavy loads and severe impacts found in 
mill operations. Made in shaft sizes from 
27/16 to 6 15/16 inches in diameter. Ad- 
ditional information, including dimensions 
and load ratings is available. (No. 2565.) 


IMPROVED GRADALL UPPERSTRUCTURE Item 9 

Contributing to still smoother operation, easier maintenance and 
greater operator convenience of the Gradall, three new design mod- 
ifications and construction improvements in this mobile, multi- 
purpose earthmoving machine are announced by the Gradall Di- 
vision of the Warner & Swasey Company. 

First and most important is a simplified method of mounting 
the three-unit pump supplying hydraulic pressure for machine op- 
eration. Second major improvement is the use of a new engine in- 
strument panel, including an engine hour meter, within the op- 
erator’s cab. Third upperstructure improvement is the relocation 
of the swing flow valve to simplify its adjustment. 


PERMANENT MARKERS FOR SURVEYS Item 10 


_Copperweld Steel Company is introduc- 
ing new Survey Markers of non-rusting 
copper-covered steel to provide permanently- 
marked boundary lines. Consists of a strong 
steel core to which a thick copper covering 
8 inseparably molten-welded, providing 
‘trength for easy driving without splinter- 
ing, bending or breaking. There are 2 types. 
ne has high visibility from 11-inch 
brightly-tinned end, one-half or 54-inch dia. 
or use in uneven or heavy-foliaged ground. 

¢ other compression-fit 114” dia. bronze 
fad, for center-punching point of refer- 


ence, driven flush pavements, roadbeds, etc. 
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“Naturally, we of Sherwin-Williams give complete endorsement to the Payroll 
Savings Plan. But we feel that mere approval of a national thrift movement that 


loyees ...” 


A. W. STEUDEL 


President 
Sherwin-Williams Company 


contributes so much to the personal security of our employees and the economic _— 
stability of our country is not enough. In our continuing effort to build employee . 
participation in our Plan, we utilize the personal contacts and enthusiasm of our 

enrolled Payroll Savers. A recent person-to-person canvass by our employees put 

a Payroll Savings application blank in the hands of every man and woman in our 

plants and offices. The result, nearly 6,000 serious savers were added to our 


Payroll Savings Plan.” 


The personal interest of executives like Mr. Steudel, and the 
systematic bond purchases of more than 8,000,000 enrolled 
Payroll Savers are reflected in the following figures: 

© In March, 1954, purchases of U.S. Savings Bonds, Series 
E and H, by individuals reached $474 million, highest 
March figure in 9 years—a gain of 20% over March, 
1953. 

e Purchases of E and H Bonds, by individuals during the 
first quarter of 1954, totaled $1,380 million—the highest 
for any quarter since 1945. 

e The cash value of Series E and H Bonds held by indi- 
viduals at the end of March, 1954, was $37 billion, 175 
million—the highest in the thirteen year history of the 
Savings Bond program. 


e Payroll Savers are serious savers: over 75% of the 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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amount of Series E Bonds that matured since May; iim 
—almost $9 billion—is still being held by individi 
under the Treasury's 10 year optional automatic exam 
sion plan. 


¢ For the third straight month of 1954, sales of E anal 
Bonds exceeded maturities and redemptions. The sim 
excess amounted to $242 million on March 31—the li 
est first quarter net since 1950. 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Pi 
is less than 50% —or if your company does not hava 
Payroll Savings Plan, get in touch with Savings Boll 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, BM 
Your State Director, U.S. Treasury Department, wii 
glad to help you install a Plan and build employee patti 
pation. 
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